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New Year’s Settentiines and Suggestions. 


s greetings and good wishes 
to all the workers for peace everywhere. 

The cause in which we are all so deeply interested 
and for which we are patiently laboring never seemed 
grander or surer of final triumph than at the opening 


Our warmest New Year’s 


of this new year. It is true that the year just closed 
has not been marked by very striking peace events. 
It was, however, characterized by that type of occur- 
rences which indicate steady progress and increasing 
power. The peace organizations in all countries have 
carried on their work with exceptional devotion and 
strengthened confidence. Their numbers have stead- 
ily grown and their ideals and policies have won in- 
creased favor among men of all classes, both in public 
and in private life. 

Successful National Peace Congresses have been 
held in several countries, the most notable being that 
at Chicago in May last, in which a number of prom- 
inent men of this and other countries took a conspic- 
uous part. The Mohonk Conference on International 
Arbitration held in the same month what hus been 
pronounced the most influential session ever convened 
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at that now famous centre of peace propaganda. 
The Interparliamentary Union has completed the 
organization of its permanent Bureau at Brussels 
and placed it in charge of Mr. Christian Lange of 
Christiania, the able and efficient secretary since its 
foundation of the Nobel Institute. The Interna- 
tional Peace Bureau at Berne has been as active and 
efficient as ever as the organ of the peace societies 
and congresses. 

The failure of the Peace Congress at Stockholm, 
on account of the great labor disturbances, instead of 
weakening, seems on the whole to have stimulated 
the peace workers of the world to more energetic 
efforts toward the advancement of the cause. In- 
deed, the most impressive feature of the peace move- 
ment at the present moment is the striking growth 
and consolidation of sentiment in its favor through- 
out all the civilized nations. 

On the side of practical attainment the year has 
been distinctly noteworthy. The number of treaties 
of obligatory arbitration between the nations two and 
two has gone up to nearly one hundred, and several 
of those which had expired have been renewed for 
another five years. The number of cases of contro- 
versies referred to the Hague Court for adjustment 
has surpassed that of any previous year since the 
tribunal was set up, and other disputes have been 
referred to individual arbitrators, as, for instance, the 
Franco-Mexican Case to the King of Italy, and the 
United States-Chilean difference to the King of Eng- 
land. The International Prize Court, provided for 
by the second Hague Conference, has been rendered 
certain by the action of the London International 
Maritime Conference in drawing up the code for its 
procedure. 

Perhaps the most important practical peace event 
of the year was the recent action of Secretary of State 
Knox in formally inviting the other powers to join 
with the United States in investing the Prize Court 
with the functions of a regular court of justice, and 
thus securing the establishment of the International 
High Court of Justice, for which, in principle, the 
second Hague Conference voted unanimously, and for 
which the world has so long waited as the secret of 
the organization and maintenance of permanent peace. 
Whether the world’s court of justice is set up in this 
way or not, Mr. Knox’s action will secure the further 
careful consideration of the subject by the govern- 
ments, and that will be in itself a most important 
fact. 
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We are not unaware of the troublesome disturb- 
ances which have taken place in certain quarters, 
whose effect upon one is naturally of the opposite 
character. But even these are much less discour- 
aging than similar occurrences formerly were. They 
disturb very little the steady course of the world. 
The Moroccan campaign has practically ended, having 
been called off by the government because of the 
strong and widespread opposition of the Spanish 
people, an opposition not to the immediate war only, 
but clearly to war in general. The miserable condi- 
tion of affairs in Nicaragua, which is now substantially 
ended, has been chiefly striking as an exceptional 
‘example of what was formerly almost the normal 
state within the Latin-American countries. This rev- 
olution has set out in clear light the fact that in 
nearly all the states to the south of us settled order 
isnow therule. At any rate, this is the case between 
them, if not so fully within them. 

The tension between Great Britain and Germany, 
in spite of the continued laying down of Dread- 
naughts, has within a few weeks perceptibly decreased, 
and the responsible statesmen of both countries, as 
well as large groups of the citizens of both, are de- 
voting themselves to the removal of misunderstand- 
ings and the restoration of confidence and friendly 
feeling. The recent declaration of Count von 
Bernstorff of Germany, Ambassador at Washing- 
ton, as to the colonial policy of Germany, an utter- 
ance which has been supported by the Fureign 
Office in Berlin, has done not a little to hasten the 
restoration of good feeling between Germany and 
Great Britain. 

As to the relations of this country with Japan, the 
solid spirit of amity and goodwill has become so 
manifest and dominating, through the utterances of 
responsible officials of both countries, especially those 
of Japan, that even Congressman Hobson has not 
been able, by his recent speech in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, to produce the least repetition of the 
flurry of two years ago. 

We may well then begin the New Year’s work 
with increased hope and courage. The constructive 
side of our peace movement is clearly stronger and 
more sure of itself than ever before. The institu- 
tions growing out of the Hague Conferences are 
going on to completion as fast as one could reason- 
ably hope, and the outcome of their completion will, 
by general agreement, be the beginning of the era 
of universal and permanent peace. It is true that 
the rivalry of armaments between the great powers 
still continues, and that the burdens imposed thereby 
on the peoples are becoming heavier and heavier. 
But on the other hand the opposition to this rivalry 
is developing with great rapidity, and if this opposi- 
tion continues to grow, the day is not very far off 
when the whole business of competitive arming will 
collapse and the peoples begin to breathe freely after 
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being relieved of the heavy load under which they 
have so long been staggering. , 

Our work, then, for the coming year is very clear 
and definite. We must first of all continue to de- 
velop and concentrate public opinion in behalf of the 
great measures which the nations have undertaken to 
carry through in the Hague Conferences. Vast num- 
bers of people still have very little idea of what the 
movement means. They must be aroused, instructed, 
and their codperation secured. Again, every possible 
influence must be brought to bear upon the govern- 
ments to make the third Hague Conference, which 
is not very far away, still more powerful and con- 
plete in its results than its predecessors have been. 
We must further continue our protest against the 
spirit of injustice and disrespect between nations and 
peoples, which still remains to so great an extent as 
the unfortunate legacy of the ages of universal war. 
We must likewise not cease to point out and protest 
against the irrational and ruinous character of the 
great preparations for war which the nations are 
making, and the baseness and folly of the spirit out 
of which these spring. The task before us is still a 
great one, and it is no time to rest on our oars. The 
great work of realizing our best ideals for the world 
requires the consecration and constant use of all our 
faculties and all our resources. 


a 


The President’s Message. 

President Taft’s first annual message, read to Congress 
on December 7, gives the usual prominence to the rela- 
tions of the United States with other nations. These 
relations, he declares, “have continued upon the normal 
basis of amity and good understanding, and are very 
generally satisfactory.” That is a simple statement, but 
what a world of meaning it contains! 

Prominent among the events touching foreign relations 
was the special agreement entered into January 27, 1909, 
for the submission of the North Atlantic Coast fisheries 
questions to a tribunal made up of members of the Hague 
Court of Arbitration. He recites that on October 4 the 
printed case of each government was presented to the 
other, and that the counter case of the United States is 
now in course of preparation. The settlement of this 
controversy, which involves interests of great importance 
to the American fishing industry, will remove a source 
of constant irritation and complaint. The case is, he 
declares, the first one involving such great international 
questions which has been submitted to the Hague Court. 

He recalls the appointment of two commissioners, 
under the provisions of the treaty of April 11, 1908, to 
define and mark the boundary between the United States 
and Canada in the waters of the Passamaquoddy Bay. 
The commissioners have failed to agree, and arbitration 
will now be resorted to, as provided in the treaty. 
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The International Fisheries Commission, appointed in 
accordance with the treaty of April 11, 1908, has com- 
pleted a system of uniform and common regulations for 
the preservation of the food-fishes in the international 
boundary waters of the. United States and Canada. 

The Convention of January 11, 1909, providing for 
the settlement of differences between the United States 
and Canada, including the apportionment between the 
two countries of certain of the boundary waters, etc., 
though approved by the Senate, has not yet been ratified 
by the British government. 

A joint commission to examine the question of ob- 
structions in the St. John River, between Maine and New 
Brunswick, is now engaged in this work. 

Negotiations with Great Britain, Japan and Russia are 
in progress for an international conference to effect an 
arrangement for the preservation of the fur seals in the 
North Pacific. The President believes that a satisfactory 
settlement of this question will be reached. 

The results of the Conference of London, December 2, 
1908, to February 26, 1909, to determine the rules of law 
for the use of the Prize Court provided for by the second 
Hague Conference, Mr. Taft considers to be eminently 
satisfactory, and he hopes that the Declaration of Lon- 
don will be generally adopted. 

The United States participated in the Maritime Law 
Conference at Brussels in September last, the result of 
which was a convention for the unification of certain 
regulations with regard to maritime assistance and sal- 
vage, and of certain rules with regard to collisions at sea. 

Further paragraphs treat of the International Confer- 
ence called by The Netherlands to promote uniform 
legislation concerning letters of exchange; the invitation 
of Belgium to be represented at the World’s Fair to be 
held at Brussels this year; the Belgian annexation of the 
Independent State of the Kongo; a convention between 
the United States and Germany providing for the placing 
of American inventors on the same footing as German 
nationals ; the investigation of affairs in Liberia; a con- 
ference of powers called by Norway for the purpose of 
remedying existing conditions in the Spitzbergen islands ; 
the condition of affairs in Turkey under the new régime; 
and various matters of interest to this country in several 
of the Latin-American states, particularly Mexico, the 
Argentine Republic, Chile, Venezuela and Nicaragua. 

A section of the message deals with the Far East, and 
reaffirms the policy of this government to be to continue 
to support the principle of equality of opportunity and 
scrupulous respect for the integrity of the Chinese Em- 
pire, to which the interested powers of both the East and 
the West are pledged. The President believes that the 
action of China in devoting a portion of the indemnity 
remitted by the United States to sending students to this 
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country will have a most happy effect upon the relations 
of the two countries. 

The recital of the details of all these dealings with 
foreign countries would take more space than we have 
at disposal. Their great number and the time which the 
Department of State has devoted to them is a striking 
illustration of the rapid growth of international transac- 
tions, and the fine spirit in which the negotiations have 
been carried on, on the part of all the governments, is a 
signal proof that the internationalism of our time is al- 
ready for the most part firmly rooted in justice, mutual 
respect, friendly codperation and a determination to pre- 
serve peace. From this point of view the message gives 
large encouragement. 

The President’s declaration that he has insisted on a 
reduction in the estimates of the War Department for 
the coming fiscal year, bringing the total estimates down 
to an amount forty-five millions less than the corre- 
sponding estimates last year, is most interesting. This 
he has done to try to avoid a deficit, but he fears that 
the measures taken can hardly be more than temporary. 
One cannot help asking, Why not? If the reduction is 
actually carried out according to his wish, he may dis- 
cover within twelve months that, if it is wise and safe to 
do this now for economy’s sake, it may be equally or 
even more wise to do it again next year for economic 
and otherAtill higher reasons. The experiment may and 
probably will show a lot of things which the militarists 
have persistently refused to believe. 

The same may be said substantially of the President’s 
utterances in regard to the navy. . He has directed the 
curtailment of recommendations for naval appropriations 
so that they are thirty-eight millions less than the corre- 
sponding estimates of last year 

This brave step of Mr. Taft in directing the curtail- 
ment of estimates for the army and the navy together 
to eighty-three millions less than last year is a notable 
one. It will meet with the cordial approval of the great 
majority of the people of the country, who have grown 
tired of seeing these budgets mount up higher and 
higher each year, with no substantial reasons for the 
increase. If he had ventured to go a step further, and 
had recommended that no new battleships be added to 
the navy the coming year, he would have reduced the 
estimates for army and navy to more than a hundred 
millions less than they were last year, and thus have 
pleased the people still more. It is something to be 
most grateful for that he has dropped the four-battle- 
ship program on which his predecessor insisted so stren- 
uously and has recommended only two first-class battle- 
ships. We hope that the Naval Committee of the House 
will treat his recommendation as it did that of Mr, 
Roosevelt last year, and cut the number of ships in two, 
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or, better still, refuse to recommend the addition of any 
new ships. If Congress follows the lead which the 
President has given, as we feel almost sure will be the 
case, the day is not far distant when our country will be 
happily out of the insensate rivalry in naval armament 
into which it has been so unfortunately drawn. The 
sooner the nation is out of it the better, and the present 
Congress could not do a more patriotic and honorable 
thing than to put an end to increase of the navy before 
it adjourns. 


-—<—.> > 


The Nobel Peace Laureates for 1909. 


On the 10th of December, the anniversary of the birth 
of Alfred Nobel, the founder of the Nobel Prizes, the 
Committee of the Norwegian Parliament, which has the 
administration of the Foundation, again awarded the 
Peace Prize. The award as usual was made in the 
Chamber of the Parliament House in the presence of a 
distinguished company of people, including the King and 
many of the leading public men of Norway. 

The Prize, as has happened several times before, was 
divided. Half of it was given to Baron d’ Estournelles 
de Constant of France and half to Auguste Beernaert of 
Belgium. In both cases it was fittingly bestowed, as all 
who know the recipients will at once concede. 

Senator d’ Estournelles de Constant’s services to the 
cause of international goodwill and peace have been 
many and varied. He has been for years a member of 
the French International Arbitration Society, codperat- 
ing heartily with its president, the distinguished French 
Apostle of Peace, Frédéric Passy, one of the two to re- 
ceive the prize the first year that it was awarded. Sen- 
ator d’ Estournelles de Constant is the founder of the 
International Arbitration Group in the French Parlia- 
ment, the strongest of all the national arbitration groups 
of statesmen. He has been one of the leaders in the 
work of the Interparliamentary Union, his report on the 
subject of armaments being one of the chief features of 
the conference of the Union at Westminster, London, in 
the year 1906. He represented France in both the 
Hague Conferences and is one of the four French mem- 
bers of the International Arbitration Court at The Hague. 
He is the founder and the president of the Association 
for International Conciliation, which has branches in 
this and other countries and is doing much for the pro- 
motion of better understanding and friendly relations 
between the nations. He has been one of the three or 
four men most prominent in the promotion of interna- 
tional visits of statesmen and others. He himself has 
visited many countries, including the United States, 
where his services at the New York National Peace 
Congress were so warmly appreciated. In France he 
has been the leader of the opposition to the current ri- 
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valry of armaments, and both in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties and later in the Senate his speeches on this subject 
have been among the strongest and most constructive 
delivered anywhere in recent years. 

Mr. Beernaert, though not so prominent as Senator 
d’Estournelles de Constant in distinctive peace work, and 
more conservative in his views, having been in his earlier 
years a decided supporter of war, has in his way in re- 
cent years done excellent service for the cause ; for 
indirect services in the peace movement are often almost 
as eflicient in the long run as the direct ones. The fore- 
most statesman in Belgium, long president of the 
Chamber of Deputies, and a member of the Council of 
Ministers of State, he has made Belgium a power in the 
councils of international arbitration. He has been 
president of the International Law Association, and 
active in its work nearly ever since its organization, 
thirty-six years ago. He represented his govern- 
ment in both the Hague Conferences and is a mem- 
ber of the Hague Court. In the first Hague Con- 
ference he was one of the five or six distinguished men 
— Baron de Staal, Andrew D. White, Sir Julian Paunce- 
fote, Léon Bourgeois and Frederick de Martens being 
the others — who gave animus and direction to its work 
and made it, in the face of many difficulties, a memorable 
success. It was fitting that Mr. Beernaert, now in ad- 
vanced life, should have received this high recognition of 
his great services as a statesman of peace. 

We extend our warmest congratulations to both these 
Nobel Peace Laureates, and commend their tireless, un- 
selfish, and every way neble services to the cause of 
humanity as an example to the younger men now in 
political life. 


Secretary Meyer’s One Mill to the Dollar. 


Lucia Ames Mead bas replied, in a letter to the Boston 
Herald, to Secretary of the Navy Meyer’s effort to show 
that the United States navy costs a mere bagatelle in 
comparison with the total wealth of the country. Her 
letter is as follows: 

“To tHE Epiror oF tHe Herarp: 

“ Secretary Meyer, in his report on the navy, likens it 
to national ‘insurance’-—a word which implies pay- 
ment to make good a loss. As this is something that 
navies never made, the term is misleading. If, however, 
we substitute the word ‘protection,’ which is probably 
what was meant, the Secretary’s argument as to the 
relative cost of the navy to the wealth it protects seems 
even more misleading. Taking the valuation of the 
total wealth of the country, he shows an average annual 
expenditure of only $0.0012 on the dollar for the support 
of the navy. 

“It is an ingenious statement, literally correct, but 
conveying a wholly false impression. It leaves the 
average reader, who knows nothing further on the 
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subject, with the comfortable assumption that we are 
receiving an enormous degree of protection for a trifling 
sum. 

“The estimate of wealth of course includes all our 
vast territory, mines, forests and all wealth out of reach 
of an enemies’ guns fired at sea. It implies also that all 
the seaboard wealth is exposed to bombardment. At 
the second Hague Conference the ‘ bombardment of un- 
defended ports, towns, villages, dwellings or buildings’ 
was prohibited by unanimous vote. To-day, if Cervera’s, 
fleet were to approach Massachusetts the seaside cottages 
need have no alarm unless they were close to Boston, 
which is a defended port. 

“ Looking at the matter fairly then, we perceive that, 
instead of comparing the cost of protection given by the 
navy to the colossal wealth of our wide domains, we 
should compare it merely with the fortified and therefore 
exposed points on the coasts, all of which compose but a 
small fraction of the total wealth. Is not this fraction 
all that a navy can protect from attack ? 

“Secretary Meyer’s figure expresses the average cost 
of the navy through all our history as related to present 
wealth, The thoughtless reader needs to be reminded 
that the expense of the navy has recently increased enor- 
mously —the cost in the last sixteen years having ad- 
vanced six hundred per cent. The average, therefore, 
during all our history, which is what the secretary pre- 
sents, is totally different from the average of the last five 
years. Secretary Meyer would produce a very different 


impression on his readers if he would state some equally 


accurate and far more pertinent figures than this of the 
ratio of .0012 to $1, to wit., that we are spending as much 
on our navy, which is built to fight enemies that do not 
yet exist, as we are spending every year upon the public 
school education of the whole country, which defends us 
from the very real enemies of illiteracy, disease, anarchy 
and poverty. Moreover, when we remember that since 
we were a republic we have ourselves begun every war 
we had, and that in all our three foreign wars we lost 
less than 15,000 men by foreign bullets, — one-tenth the 
number slain annually by preventable tuberculosis, — we 
may well ask whether we are not paying a wickedly ex- 
cessive price for a navy which defends us so little from 
real dangers. If Secretary Meyer would emphasize the 
fact that last year we spent on our pensions, war debt 
and war budget seventy per cent. of all the federal rev- 
enue, he would help the taxpayers to decide more intel- 
ligently whether we should best secure the kind of pro- 
tection we need by giving Secretary Meyer $20,000,000 
for two more short-lived battleships, or giving President 
Charles W. Eliot of the Conservation Commission that 
sum to permanently preserve our forests, mines and 
waterways, and to lessen disease, accident and death.” 


We imagine that Secretary Meyer’s figures will blind 
only those people who do not think and never use a pencil 
to figure with, of whom unfortunately the number is all 
too large. If the Secretary had estimated the cost of 
the navy in percentage, not of the total wealth or capital, 
but of the total annual income of the nation,— the only 
proper comparison,— he would have reached a very dif- 
ferent result, a result which he probably would not have 
wished the people of the country to know. The total 
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wealth of the country is about one hundred and twenty 
billions of dollars, but the total annual income is not much 
over six billions. Assuming that the income, at five per 
cent. on the total capital, is six billions, the cost of the 
navy, at the present rate of expense, is considerably over 
one and one-half per cent. of this whole income of the 
That is the figure which the Secretary ought to 
Putting it another way, the 


nation. 
have given the people. 
average income of the families of the nation, reckoning 
five persons per family, is not over $400 per year. Of 
this average family income at least $6, or one and one-half 
per cent., goes into the navy budget. It must be clear 
to every one that $6 tax for naval expenses out of a 
family income of only $400 is a much heavier burden 
than the families of the nation ought to have imposed 
upon them. But to get the whole burden for warlike 
purposes one must add to the naval outlay an equal or 
greater sum for the army and fortifications. If Secretary 
Meyer will explain to the eighteen million families of the 
nation, whose income on the average is as stated above, 
how $12 per year, taken from their small support for 
army and navy budgets, is no burden, he will make clear 
what the burdened and increasingly dissatisfied tax- 
payers have not yet been able to understand. 

And this $12 per family, plus $8.50 more for pensions, 
is twice as much as the people of the nation pay per 
family for all the other important and varied services 
rendered by the national government. This is a curious 
position for a great Christian country to be in, this year 
of our Lord, the Prince of Peace, nineteen hundred and 


ten! 
— <> > - 


Peace Dinner to President David Starr 
Jordan. 


The dinner given by the American Peace Society to 
President David Starr Jordan of Leland Stanford Junior 
University at the Twentieth Century Club rooms in 
Boston on December 30 brought together a full hun- 
dred friends of the peace movement. Among those who 
sat at the speaker’s table with Dr. Jordan were Dr. 
Trueblood, who, in the absence of the president, Hon. 
Robert Treat Paine, presided, Prof. Benjamin H. Hib- 
bard of the Iowa State College, Mr. George W. Nasmyth, 
president of the National Association of Cosmopolitan 
Clubs, Dr. Stratton D. Brooks, Superintendent of the 
Boston Public Schools, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin D. Mead, 
Dr. Charles F. Dole, Mr. John H. Storer, Mr. Alfred 
Bunker, Master of the Quincy School, Boston. Miss 
Taylor, Instructor in English Literature at Wellesley, and 
Miss Mary E. Trueblood, Associate Professor in Mathe- 
matics at Mt. Holyoke College, were also present, as 
well as teachers and others who are associated with the 
educational and philanthropic interests of Boston and 
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vicinity, including Fiske Warren, Edward H. Clement, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. H. H. Bryant, Dr. and Mrs. J. H. 
Crooker, Rev. C. W. Wendte, Miss Helen H. Seabury, 
Dr, and Mrs. O. P. Gifford and Rev. and Mrs. J. L. 
Tryon. 

After the dinner itself was over Dr. Trueblood, with 
a brief, appreciative introduction, presented Dr. Jordan 
as the speaker of the evening. He said that one of the 
most encouraging features of the movement for world 
peace to-day is the deep and wide hold which the subject 
is taking on educational circles, as shown by the extended 
observation of the 18th of May in the schools, the organ- 
ization and work of the Intercollegiate Peace Associa- 
tion, the American School Peace League, the peace 
prize contests in the schools and colleges, and the par- 
ticipation in the movement, in some form, of some two 
hundred of the higher institutions of learning. 

Dr. Jordan was in Boston as president of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science, and 
though his time was very much occupied by the calls of 
other societies that wanted his company either at dinners 
or social functions, he made it a matter of first impor- 
tance to meet the American Peace Society, of which he 
is a vice-president. 

Dr. Jordan chose for his topic “ The Human Harvest, ” 
which is an expansion of his original lecture “ The Blood 
of the Nation.” The theme of his lecture has frequently 
been the subject of reports or reviews in the ApvocaTE 
oF Peace and is more or less familiar to our readers. 
In substance, it holds that war cripples nations by killing 
off their best men and leaving the weaker and less efti- 
cient to reproduce the population. He applies his thesis 
to Greece, Rome and Spain, whose decline is accounted 
for by losses in war, which left behind the weaker and 
inferior portions of the population, — a bad human harvest. 

England and the United States have both suffered, 
the former because of the many wars that have occurred 
in her imperial expansion, the latter particularly because 
of the Revolutionary and Civil Wars. Speaking of the 
Civil War, Dr. Jordan said that it would have paid us to 
buy from the South every negro and board him for life 
at ten dollars a day in such hotels as those of Boston. 
Dr. Jordan believes that the slaves should have been 
paid for in money and not in blood, a sentiment that 
received the hearty applause of his audience. He also 
carried everybody with him in a great outburst of ap- 
plause when he declared in summing up his argument 
that “anything is better than war to a finish.” 

Owing to the shortness of time at his disposal, he was 
obliged to condense his speech in places, but recited with 
telling effect the more important prose passages and 
poetical quotations, with which latter his lecture is em- 
bellished, particularly in the portions relating to Great 
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Britain. The seriousness of his theme was frequently 
relieved in a delightful manner by his good humor. _Ilis 
wonderful memory recalied details with accuracy and 
his faculty for logical application connected them so 
forcibly with his main theme that his thought appealed 
to the audience with the force of a great sermon. His 
lecture seemed in its impressiveness like an entirely 
new contribution to the literature of the peace move- 
ment. 

Superintendent Brooks and Mr. Nasmyth both spoke 
briefly, the latter concluding his remarks by quoting the 
motto of the Cosmopolitan Clubs, “ Above all nations is 
humanity.” As the meeting broke up everybody who 
attended it was occupied with discussing Dr. Jordan’s 
theme, and all felt that the time had come when civil- 
ized and Christian people should unite in seeing to it 
that the human harvest is protected from the ravages of 
war, and shall forever hereafter be good. 


~<S o - 


Editorial Notes. 


On the evening of the 6th of December 
Mr. and Mrs. Isidor Phillips of Boston, 
who are greatly interested in the cause of 
peace and also in the question of proper food, and when 
and how to eat it, gave at the Twentieth Century Club 
rooms an uncooked food dinner, as a benefit to the Ameri- 
can Peace Society. It was a unique and most enjoyable 
occasion. About one hundred and twenty-five guests sat 
down to the beautifully decorated tables. It is difficult 
to say which got the more pleasure out of the occasion, 
those who believe in uncooked vegetarian diet or those 
who do not. The best of good feeling prevailed all 
round, and Mr. and Mrs. Phillips were warmly con- 
gratulated on the fine success which their unselfishness 
and untiring efforts had made possible. 

Mr. Phillips presided. The speakers were Eugene 
Christian, the food chemistry expert of New York, 
Henry L. Gideon, organist of the Temple Adath Israel 
of Boston, Dr. P. W. Goldsbury, John J. Enneking, the 
painter, and Benjamin F. Trueblood. Mr. Christian, 
among other things, traced the connection between bad 
food and bad temper. Next to the cause of universal 
peace, which he considered the greatest cause in the 
world, he placed the movement for proper food. When 
the people of the world had learned to eat right, it would 
greatly hasten the coming of the era of peace. Dr. 
Trueblood discussed the relation of war to food supply. 
Time was when hunger drove men to war. That time 
is now past. So far as wars are economic to-day, they 
are made for the expansion of markets and the increase 
of wealth, and not simply for the securing of food. 
The world was never so well fed and clothed as it is 


Uncooked Food 
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to-day, and just in proportion as war has declined has the, 


food supply of the world increased, If the present enor- 
mous expenditures on war preparations were discontinued, 
poverty would almost become a thing of the past and 
nobody need go hungry. The other speakers gave in- 
teresting talks, but they related rather to questions of 
food and eating than to that of peace. 

Mr. and Mrs. Phillips have since the dinner turned 
over, as proceeds from it, the sum of twenty-five dollars 
to the American Peace Society. In sending the check 
for this amount, Mr. Phillips speaks of the peace cause 
as “one of the noblest causes that I can imagine in this 
day and generation.” 





The Industrial Peace Foundation, created 
by ex-President Roosevelt with the Nobel 
Peace Prize money received by him, held 
its annual meeting in the Department of Commerce and 
Lahor at Washington on December 3. Chief Justice 
Fuller of the Supreme Court was chosen chairman and 
John Mitchell, the eminent Labor representative, was 
made secretary. Other members of the organization 
present were Secretary Wilson of the Department of 
Agriculture; Mr. Charles Nagel, Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor; Mr. Marvin Hughitt, president of the Chi- 
cago and Northwestern Railroad; Hon. Seth Low and 
Mr. Ralph M. Easley, president and secretary of the Na- 
tional Civic Federation; Mr. Keefe, Commissioner Gen- 
eral of Immigration; and Archbishop Ireland. The 
purpose of the Foundation, which was organized under 
act of Congress, approved by President Roosevelt March 
2, 1907, was stated in the by-laws adopted at this meet- 
ing to be “ to promote the discussion of industrial prob- 
lems with the view of arriving at a better understanding 
between employers and employees.” The Foundation 
provides that the members shall arrange annual confer- 
ences in Washington of representatives of capital and 
labor, and other conferences in cases of great industrial 
crises. The organization has now been completed and 
will begin at once to carry out the purposes for which it 
was created. 


The Indastrial 
Peace Foundation. 








Rev. A. Eugene Bartlett, pastor of the 
Church of the Redeemer, Chicago, one of 
the strong young advocates of peace in that great city, 
writes us as follows in regard to Irving Bacheller’s latest 
book, “ The Master ” : 


“All who love peace and are anxious to bring about 
all measures that look toward the bringing in of a real 
brotherhood of nations will be glad to read and circulate 
Irving Bacheller’s latest book, “ The Master.” Its theme 
is the coming of peace. It is a story of real fulks and 
its plot makes it of compelling interest. It ought to make 
one hundred thousand new converts to the peace cause. 


A Peace Story. 
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I am only asking now that you read it yourself, for I 
believe that if you do, there will be no need to ask 
you to recommend it to your friends. It is well and 
good to circulate the proceedings of the last Hague 
Conference, but there is an audience in America who will 
not read beyond the title page. These folks will, how- 
ever, read a novel that is written by a master. We have 
here a great opportunity to spread the gospel of peace 
among the average readers of America.” 





At the recent annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor the follow- 
ing resolutions were adopted : 

“ Resolved, That we urge the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor to use its best efforts 
to promote the use of arbitration, by the nations of the 
earth, for the adjustment of all international questions 
which arise and fail of adjustment through diplomatic 
channels. War which forces man to kill his fellow-man, 
war by which the many are forced to sacrifice their lives 
to gratify the passions of a few, is repugnant to the con- 
cepts of our civilization. We view with sincere gratifica- 


Labor 
for Peace. 


tion the growth of an international sentiment opposed 
to this barbarous method of the past, and we urge our 
Executive Council to use their best efforts in persisting 
in the development of those principles founded upon 
man’s duty to his fellow-man, which must eventually 
make wars impossible through the application of the 
spirit and methods of arbitration and conciliation. 


« Resolved, That this, the twenty-ninth convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, views with deep con- 
cern the enormous appropriations made by the Congress 
of the United States, so much in excess of what rigid 
economy would require; we urge upon our government 
the utmost economy of expenditure, consistent with the 
proper administration of the affairs of the nations, thereby 
lessening the taxation and adding to the comfort of the 
wage-earner. We further urge that any increase of rev- 
enue over the just needs of honest administration be 
applied to the payment of the national debt. 

“ Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to 
the President of the United States, the presiding officers 
of the Senate and Congress, and to Chairman Tawney 
of the Committee of Appropriations.” 





The following letter, addressed Decem- 
ber 21, by the Director of Religious Work 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
of St. Paul to United States Senator 
Moses E. Clapp of Minnesota, interprets itself : 


Protest of 
the St. Paul 
Y. M. C. A, 


“Dear Sir: At the Y. M. C, A. men’s meeting 
Sunday afternoon, December 19, following an address 
by Governor Eberhart, in which he protested against 
the policy of our government in spending so many mil- 
lions upon armaments, and suggested that we should 
protest to our representatives against the continuance of 
this policy, the following resvlution was carried with 
only twenty dissenting out of a group of three hundred 
men : 

«“*That we formally enter a protest against the policy 
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of continuing to increase the United States Navy at the 
present rate. And that we send such formal protest to 
our representatives in Congress.’ 

“ This resolution was proposed and ably supported by 
Colonel Davidson, a veteran of the Civil War. The 
question of military expenditure was freely discussed by 
the men for three-quarters of an hour. It was after 
both sides had been presented fairly that the above reso- 
lution was passed by such a large majority. 

“Judging from the sentiment expressed by this cos- 
mopolitan group, your constituents in St. Paul, at least, 
wish you to raise your voice against the bill providing 
for two new first-class battleships, which will be intro- 
duced in this session of Congress.” 

That two hundred and eighty out of three hundred 
men, at a Sunday afternoon Y. M. C. A. meeting, after 
full discussion, should have joined in such a protest as 
the above against further increase of the navy is unusually 
significant, It is probable that the sentiment of opposi- 
tion to further naval increase is nearly as great in the 
other cities of the nation as in St. Paul, if it could only 
properly be drawn out. We hope that every important 
Y. M. C. A. in the nation will at once follow the exam- 
ple of the St. Paul Association and enter its immediate 
protest against the further increase of the navy. 


oo 


News from the Field. 


When the German Ambassador to Great Britain, Count 
Metternich, visited Manchester in the middle of Novem- 
ber, to attend the Jubilee celebration of the Schiller Club, 
the Manchester Peace and Arbitration League presented 
to him the following address: 

“The Manchester Peace and Arbitration League wish 
to take the opportunity of the visit of your Excellency 
to Manchester to express to your Excellency their high 
respect for his Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Ger- 
many and the German nation, and to say that they cher- 
ish the hope and belief that the friendship between the 
British people and their cousins, the German people, will 
ever continue, and that the two nations will always work 
together for the maintenance of the peace and progress 
of the world.” 


To this address Count Metternich responded : 

“Peace and goodwill amongst nations is the object 
which your society has in view. That is happily also an 
object which our respective governments and sovereigns 
are striving for. [Cheers.] I see in you, Mr. Nuttall, 
and your society powerful contributors to the desired 
good. I thank you much for your address.” 


The peace workers of Holland are considering plans 
for the organization of a great international exhibition 
at The Hague in 1913 to celebrate the opening of the 


Carnegie Palace of Peace. Work on the building has 
already been begun and is progressing as rapidly as could 
be expected. 


Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, Winthrop Centre, Me., has just 
published the twenty-second annual report of the Peace 
and Arbitration Department of the National W. C. T. U., 
of which she is Superintendent. The work of the De- 
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partment has been well maintained along its various lines 


in most of the twenty-eight States in which there are 
State organizations. Reports of the State organizations 
are included in her summary. Mrs. Bailey finds much 
encouragement in the general growth of peace sentiment 
among the masses, and in the efforts of the many organ- 
izations working for the cause. She recommends to all 
her State and local superintendents to try to secure in 
her State a court to settle labor disputes, as has been 
done in Maine, to make strong efforts to secure the ob- 
servance of Peace Sunday, to make a special study of 
the immense monetary waste of war, its demoralizing in- 
fluence, its effect, in the deterioration of the race, and 
its inadequacy to secure justice. 


The Pennsylvania Peace Society held its seventy-third 
annual meeting in the Young Friends Auditorium, Phila- 
delphia, on December 8. Much stress was laid by a 
number of the speakers on the education of the children 
in the principles of peace. The secretary announced 
that with this end in view thousands of copies of songs 
and poems had been distributed in the schools. The 
principal speakers were Mrs. Susan S. Fessenden of 
Boston and Mile. Veer de Vere of Paris. It was de- 
cided to have the society coéperate in holding peace 
medal contests in the schools. The election of officers 
resulted in the selection of Judge William N. Ashman as 
honorary president, Elwood Roberts, president, Miss Ara- 
bella Carter, secretary, and Samuel W. Fretz, treasurer. 


Hon. John W. Foster, ex-Secretary of State and first 
Vice-President of the American Peace Society, recently 
delivered, at Richmond, Ind., a notable address, in which 
he showed that the majority of armed conflicts are not 
unavoidable ; that the wars of the past, particularly those 
of our own country, have been largely unreasonable and 
futile; that no war is inevitable, and that a permanent 
international tribunal of arbitration, which is both feasible 
and desirable, will be able, when backed by public sen- 
timent, to settle all disputes that may arise among nations, 


The new Pennsylvania Arbitration and Peace Society, 
the outcome of the permanent executive committee ap- 
pointed by the Pennsylvania Peace Congress held in 
i908, was formally launched on December 23, at the City 
Club, Philadelphia. The officers chosen are Thomas 
Raeburn White, president; Justice Wiiliam P. Potter 
and Henry C. Niles, vice-presidents; Prof. William I. 
Hu'l, secretary; and thirty directors, among whom are 
Joshua L. Baily, William P. Wilson, Mrs. Edward W. 
Biddle, George Burnham, Jr., Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer 
and other prominent Pennsylvania men and women. 


In accordance with a resolution adopted at the Lake 
Mohonk Arbitration Conference last May, Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, president of the conference, has ap- 
pointed the following committee of ten to consider the 
matter of the more perfect organization and consolidation 
of the peace forces of the country: Elihu Root, Andrew 
Carnegie, Albert K. Smiley, Benjamin F. Trueblood, 
President E. D. Warfield, Lyman Abbott, Edwin D. 
Mead Dean George W. Kirchwey, Dr. James Brown 
Scott, President Nicholas Murray Butler. 


The December quarterly report of the American 
Branch of the International Conciliation Association 
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states that since the last report three important docu- 
ments have been published and distributed, namely: 
“The United States and Spain,” by Martin Hume; 
“The American Public School as a Factor in Interna- 
tional Conciliation,” by Myra Kelly ; and “Cecil Rhodes 
and his Scholars as Factors in International Conciliation.” 
The Association has in hand for publication during this 
and the next two months “The East and the West,” by 
Seth Low ; “ The United States and Germany,” by Judge 
Von Lewinski; and “The Moral Equivalent for War,” 
by Prof. William James. 


<>. 


Brevities. 


In his annual report, made public on December 1, 
the Secretary of War, J. M. Dickinson, gives his esti- 
mates for the War Department for the coming fiscal 
year at $95,325,399, about $8,000,000 less than was 
appropriated for the present fiscal year. 


. . « The treaty of arbitration between Great Britain 
and Portugal, first concluded in 1904, has been renewed 
for another period of five years. 


.. A “German-American Evening” was held in 
Berlin early in November. Admiral Von Koester, who 
was the principal speaker, gave an account of his visit to 
the United States to attend the Hudson-Fulton celebra- 
tion, which, he declared, became a festival of international 
peace and goodwill. He was glad to find that the Ameri- 
cans believed in the peaceful intentions of Germany. 


‘ It is reported that the school children of Tokyo 
have adopted a resolution in which they declare that 
they will never raise a sword against the United States 
and that they will emulate the example of the boys and 


girls in the public schools of America. This information 
has been given by Masuji Miyakawa, who has come to 
this country to lecture in our large cities in order to dis- 
pel all thought of war between Japan and this country. 


Sefior C. R. Laretta, ex-Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Argentina, who has been asked by Venezuela 
to serve as arbitrator at The Hague in the dispute be- 
tween that country and the United States, has declined 
to accept the position, as he is unable to leave Buenos 
Ayres for so long a time. 


. A new and much enlarged edition of Thomas 
Willing Balch’s “The New Cyneas of Eméric Crucé” 
(Le Nouveau Cynée) has been published by Allen, Lane 
& Scott of Philadelphia. The former work, published 
nine years ago, contained less than a hundred pages; this 
edition covers 363 pages, and probably brings together 
all the information attainable about this somewhat obscure 
French scholar, who, in 1623, proposed the establishment 
at Venice of an assembly of ambassadors of all the 
nations of the world, who should arrange in a peaceful 
way international disputes. This was the first practical 
proposal of an international tribunal of arbitration, and 
has much historic interest as a forerunner of the present 
Hague Court. The work contains the original French 
text, reprinted from the original edition of 1623, together 
with an English translation and an Introduction, in which 
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Mr. Balch points out the influence of the Nouveau Cynée 
on the development of international arbitration. 


‘ The Edward Berwick peace prize contest at Le- 
land Stanford University, California, on November 30, 
seems to have been an occasion of more than usual in- 
terest at the big Pacific Coast university. There were 
five speakers in the contest. The orations were all of 
very nearly equal merit. 


Mrs. Prof. Burt G. Wilder, Cornell University, re- 
cently gave a very instructive address before the Ithaca 
Woman’s Club on the subject of International Peace. 
She laid special emphasis on the duties and power of 
women in promoting the cause of peace and the abolition 
of war. The ladies of the Club showed much interest. 


Sir Baden-Powell’s suggestion that British em- 
ployers of labor should give preference to Boy Scouts 
has been protested against by the National Union of 
Clerks, as “an insidious and pernicious interference by 
the military party in the sphere of industrial and com- 
mercial labor.” The new Boy-Scout promoters in Great 
Britain are among the most crafty and mischievous of 
the internal enemies of the country. 


An important address on International Arbitra- 
tion was given by Chief Justice Joseph b. Moore of the 
Supreme Court of Michigan before the Business Men’s 
Class of the First Congregational Church of Detroit, 
Mich., on Sunday, December 12. The address was given 
in the auditorium of the church in order to accommodate 
the large aumber of persons who desired to hear. Justice 
Moore, who has been for some years a prominent figure 
in the Mohonk Arbitration Conference, believes that 
though history has been full of wars, and the loss of life 
and treasure incalculable, yet the prophecy that men will 
beat their swords into plowshares and their spears into 
pruning hooks is sure to come true. Peace has already 
won so many victories, arbitration has proved so often 
its practicability, the Hague Conferences have accom- 
plished so much, that the time is sure to come when the 
nations will follow this better way instead of continuing 
the barbarous methods of the past. He declares that if 
the United States, Great Britain, France, Germany and 
Russia would enter into a general treaty of obligatory 
arbitration, the expense of these nations on armaments 
could at once be cut in two, and the day of universal 
peace would then be not far away. We wish every 
business men’s class and organization in Michigan could 
hear Justice Moore’s great plea. 


—— eo 


Tenebrae. 
BY NEWTON MACKINTOSH, 


Lord, long with terrors fraught, 
Who graciously has brought 
Our nation, that was nought, 
From more to more; 
Lead up, we deeply pray, 
From battle’s brutish way; 
Breed in us, night and day, 
The hate of war. 
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To boldly question Use 

Gird us, and to refuse 

To league with gray Abuse 
For right of might. 

Teach us to still deny 

The letter’s sophistry; 

In spirit we would try 
The might of right. 


Cleave with Thy heaven’s light 
Our waning moral night; 
Thy truth our baffled sight 
Would recognize. 
From earth-bound knowledge free 
Our minds; that, loving Thee, 
Thy pleasure it may be 
To make us wise. 


A new hope let us see, 
A world-wide sympathy, 
A generous rivalry. 

Make discord cease, 
Foeman to foe extend 
Palm to palm, friend to friend, 
And love alone transcend 

Thy reign of peace. 


The President’s Opportunity. 


PARKER OF THE 





BY LE ROY BUFFALO BAR, 


Hon. Richard Bartholdt, member of Congress from 
Mixsouri, and head of the American Delegation to the 
several meetings of the Interparliamentary Union, de- 
livered an address at the Lake Mohonk Conference on 
International Arbitration, at its meeting last May, which 
was inspired by a great idea. Not that the idea was 
new, but the great merit of his address was that he crys- 
tallized it into a clear cut and feasible plan. 

He said: “If the President of the United States were 
to say to King Edward and Emperor William, ‘ Let us 
keep the peace, and in case of any trouble between any 
two of our three countries, let us not draw the sword 
until we have had an investigation by an impartial third 
party, be it power, commission or court,’ if, I say, Presj- 
dent Taft were to make a formal proposal of this nature 
and these two great monarchs were to grasp the out- 
stretched hand, what would be the result? It would 
signify the end of war.” 

Nearly every speaker at that conference reiterated 
this idea. The same suggestion has been made in many 
declarations and resolutions adopted at the several peace 
congresses, international conferences and by peace socie- 
ties, representing many different nationalities, to the 
effect that, by reason of its independent position and its 
freedom from entanglements, past and present, with other 
world powers, the United States is the one power whose 
invitation would be regarded as free from any ulterior 
motive and as wholly disinterested. Why may not the 
President accept this great mission: invite the rulers of 
the great powers to confer together to this end, and 
enjoy the satisfaction of soul that would surely follow 
the successful result? The time seems ripe for the con- 
summation ‘of the great project of an absolute cessation 
of war amoung the nations, for two chief reasons : 
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1. Never before in the world’s history has public 
opinion been so universally in favor of peace and arbi- 
tration and against the maintenance of great armaments 
as now. 

2. Never before has the drain upon the resources of 
the people for maintaining armaments and waging war 
been so great and so exhausting as now. In view of 
this situation it would seem most desirable that the 
President extend an invitation to the rulers of ali the 
great powers to appoint representatives, with full power 
to act for their governments, to meet together with rep- 
resentatives of our country, and negotiate a treaty which 
shall provide chiefly — 

(1) That none of the nations shall take any hostile 
steps against another, under any circumstances whatever 
short of self-defense in face of an immediate, actual 
hostile attack. 

(2) That any nation shall be prevented from com- 
mitting any overt act of war, by the whole force of the 
combined powers. 

(3) That any complaint or grievance of one power 
against another shall be formulated and presented to the 
permanent Hague Court, for hearing and determination, 
under proper rules and regulations, to be agreed upon, 
conforming in a general way to the proceedings in civil 
courts. 

(4) That the award or determination of the court, if 
not conformed to by the nation decided against, shall be 
enforced by the combined powers, by methods to be 
agreed upon, such as withdrawal of all diplomatic 
relations, non-intercourse, etc. 

(5) That armaments shall be restricted to a limit that 
shall be sufficient simply for a police force, and to aid, in 
conjnnetion with other nations, in enforcing the regula- 
tions against overt acts of war, compelling obedience to 
the decrees of the Court of Arbitration, and generally 
maintaining the peace of the world. 

It seems more than possible that the rulers of other 
nations, on which the burdens of war-preparedness weigh 
far more heavily than upon the United States, would 
gladly join with us in such an effort to put an end to war 
and to the enormous war expenditures which are a con- 
stantly increasing load upon the shoulders of the citizens 
of all countries. This action will, of course, be in ad- 
vance of, and anticipate any action of, the Hague Confer- 
ence of 1915, and be more decisive and eftective than 
the action already taken by the Hague Conferences of 
1899 and 1907, which was advisory only, the delegates 
there having been invested with no power to bind their 
respective governments. Happily, however, many trea- 
ties have been entered into, providing for arbitration, 
pursuant to the recommendations of the Hague conven- 
tions. These treaties, however, are limited in scope. 
With but three exceptions they do not bind the powers to 
submit all questions of difference to arbitration, but reserve 
questions of vital interest, of national honor and national 
independence to be fought out by arms if necessary. 

The proposed treaty, if not including every possible 
question of difference between nations, should at least 
provide that the question as to whether the case involves 
vital interests, national honor or independence, should 
be passed on by the court, as our civil courts pass upon 
questions of their own jurisdiction when raised by objec- 
tion or demurrer, and not be left to the caprice of one or 
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the other of the contending nations to assert that its vital 
interest, honor cr independence is involved, and thus 
avoid arbitration and make excuse for war. In the day 
of the duel honor was an indefinable thing and depended 
much upon how a man felt at the time his honor was 
assailed. The honor of a nation is as capable of definition 
and determination by a court as a boundary line. 

In his message to the present Congress the President 
has shown his approbation and sympathy for international 
arbitration, and has indicated his position regarding great 
armaments by recommending large retrenchment in the 
estimates for naval appropriations and in the building of 
warships. 

It is to be hoped that public opinion in favor of ex- 
tending an invitation to the great rulers to agree to put 
an end to war, may be manifested by all persons and all 
public agencies, such as the press, the pulpit, the rostrum, 
in such a way that President Taft may feel that he has 
the earnest support and sanction of the entire country in 
favor of such action on his part. 


_— ———  — 


The Proposed High Court of Nations. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE 


PEACE SOCIETY. 


BY JAMES L. TRYON, 


AMERICAN 


From the Yale Law Journal for January, 1910, with Permission. 


‘Very recently the State Department has pro- 
posed in a circular note to the powers that the Prize 


Court should also be invested with the jurisdiction 
and functions of a Court of Arbitral Justice. The 
United States as the originator of this project is 
confidently yet anxiously tooking forward to its 
acceptance by the powers, which will give to the 
world an international judicial body to adjudge 
cases arising in peace as well as controversies inci- 
dent to war.’’ — Secretary Knox. 


An international court was one of the first ideas 
proposed in the practical program of the world peace 
movement. As early as 1840 the constitution and func- 
tions of such an institution were worked out by William 
Ladd, the founder of the American Peace Society.* 
This legal preventive of war was afterwards urged by 
the Peace Society and in later years was predicted by 
Edward Everett Hale as sure to be realized, But not 
till the first Hague Conference met in 1899 did an 
International Arbitration Court come into existence. 
The Permanent Court of Arbitration, as it is technically 
called, though popularly known as the Hague Court, 
settled the Pious Fund case, the Venezuela Preferential 
Payment case, the Japanese House-Tax case and the 
dispute between Great Britain and France over their 
treaty rights in Muscat, passed upon the Casablanca 
incident, adjusted the dispute between Norway and 
Sweden as to their maritime frontier, and has pending 
before it the fisheries dispute between the United States 


*See “Prize Essays on a Congress of Nations,’ Boston, 1840, p. 550. 
Dr. Trueblood, the Secretary of the American Peace Society to-day, says 
that Ladd left little to be said on the subject. See also an address on 
Ladd’s project by Prof. Jam~s Brown Scott in the ADVOCATE OF PEACE, 
Sugene and September, 1908, p. 196. It contains the substance of Ladd’s 
plan. 
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and Great Britain, and the Oronoco Steamship case be- 
tween the United States and Venezuela. 

That the court has been a success on the whole is 
beyond question. The only serious fault found with its 
decisions has been in connection with the Venezuela 
Preferential Payment case. In that case the court 
was accused of favoring the side of military force which 
it was established to supersede; but its decision was 
accepted as law and was approved by such high legal 
authorities as Chief Justice Baldwin of Connecticut and 
Prof. John Bassett Moore of Columbia. (See Mohonk 
Report for 1904.) Other criticisms, however, have been 
made in regard to its constitution and the liberty of its 
members. These will be dealt with later. The fact 
that nearly a hundred arbitration treaties, including 
twenty-four made by the United States, pledge most of 
the nations to refer certain classes of disputes to it, 
shows that it bas won public confidence and has, to a 
large degree, become fixed in the life of the world. But 
besides this court, which is actually in service, are two 
others, both of them projected by the second Hague 
Conference, that may also go into operation when certain 
formalities are complied with or certain necessities arise. 
One of these is the International Prize Court, which is 
for the adjudication of cases of capture of neutral mer- 
chantships and cargoes in time of war, a code for which 
was made at the Naval Conference held in London in 
1909, but is not yet ratified by the nations that are 
parties to it. The other is the Court of Arbitral Justice, 
also called the Judicial Arbitration Court, which is for 
the same kind of cases that now go to the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration. It is the Court of Arbitral Justice, 
an institution that is known to but comparatively few 
American people, and that may easily be confused in the 
popular mind with the present Hague Court, to which I 
wish to call attention. 

But why, it may be asked, should we have a new 
court when we already have one that is successful and 
acceptable? The answer reveals the wonderfully rapid 
growth of the peace cause within the past decade, and is 
of special interest to lawyers because it is they who, 
coming to the aid of the movement, are responsible for 
the proposition. Improvements upon the procedure of 
the court of 1899 were suggested by various writers, 
but, except for the American Journal of International 
Law,* practically no peace literature up to the time of 
the second Hague Conference proposed a new court, nor 
had any demand been made for it, either by peace socie- 
ties or by the resolutions of the Interparliamentary Union, 
which are frequently taken as the platform of the peace 
movement. 

The progress which has been made toward the court 
is due primarily to the efforts of three great American 
lawyers, ex-Secretary Root, Prof. James Brown Scott 
and Hon. Joseph H. Choate, especially the two first 
named, All who attended the opening session of the 
National Peace Congress in New York in 1907, which 
was organized for the purpose of bringing public senti- 
ment to bear on the Hague Cunference, will remember 
the profound impression made by Mr. Root’s address. 


*See “A Permanent Tribunal of International Arbitration; Its Neces- 
sity and Value,” by R. Floyd Clarke, American Journal of International 
Law,Vol. I, p. 342, April, 1907. 
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In it occurred these significant passages, which may be 
taken as the foundation ideas of the proposed court: 

“In the general field of arbitration we are surely justi- 
fied in hoping for a substantial advance, both as to scope 
and effectiveness. It has seemed to me that the great 
obstacle to the universal adoption of arbitration is not 
the unwillingness of civilized nations to submit their 
demands to the decision of an impartial tribunal; it is 
rather an apprehension that the tribunal selected will not 
be impartial.” * 

Mr. Root quoted in support of his position a despatch 
that Lord Salisbury sent to Sir Julian Pauncefote March 
5, 1896, in which the difficulty of selecting impartial 
judges from a panel of arbitrators, on account of popular 
sympathy for one side or the other, is pointed out. 

“ The feeling which Lord Salisbury so well expressed 
is, I think,” said Mr. Root, “the great stumbling-block 
in the way of arbitration. The essential fact which sup- 
ports that feeling is, that arbitrators too often act diplo- 
matically rather than judicially ; they consider themselves 
as belonging to diplomacy rather than to jurisprudence ; 
they measure their responsibility and their duty by the 
traditions, the sentiments and the sense of honorable 
obligation which have grown up in centuries of diplo- 
matic intercourse, rather than by the traditions, the sen- 
timents and the sense of honorable obligation which 
characterize the judicial departments of civilized nations. 
Instead of the sense of responsibility for impartial judg- 
ment which weighs upon the judicial officers of every 
civilized country, and is enforced by the honor and self- 
respect of every upright judge, an international arbitra- 
tion is often regarded as an occasion for diplomatic 
adjustment. Granting that the diplomats who are en- 
gaged in an arbitration have the purest motives, that they 
act in accordance with the policy they deem to be best 
for the nations concerned in the controversy; assuming 
that they thrust aside entirely in their consideration any 
interests which their own countries may have in the con- 
troversy, or in securing the favor or averting the displeas- 
ure of the parties before them,— nevertheless it remains 
that in such an arbitration the litigant nations find that 
questions of policy, and not simple questions of fact and 
law, are submitted to alien determination, and an appre- 
ciable part of that sovereignty which it is the function of 
every nation to exercise for itself in determining its own 
policy is transferred to the arbitrators.” 

Mr. Root illustrates his view by reference to the satis- 
factory settlement by arbitration of disputes among South 
American states, the arbitrators of which were detached 
from international politics and confined themselves to the 
merits of the questions before them, “as a trained and 
upright judge decides a case submitted to his court.” + 

“ What we need for the further development of arbi- 
tration,” added Mr. Root, “is the substitution of judicial 
action for diplomatic action, the substitution of judicial 
sense of responsibility for diplomatic sense of responsi- 
bility. We need for arbitration, not distinguished public 
men concerned in all the international questions of the 
day, but judges who will be interested only in the ques- 


* New York Peace Congress Report, 1907, p. 43 et seg. ; ADV e 
PEACE, May, 1907. . 14 he ~hcesovcewchin 

t Compare the underlying idea of the constitution of the Central Amer- 
ican Court of Justice, American Journal of International Law, January, 
1908, pp. 140-143 and pp. 144-151. The former reference is to an article by 
Professor scott, the latter to one by Luis Anderson, on the Central Ameri- 
can Peace Conference of 1907. 
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tion appearing upon the record before them. Plainly 
this end is to be attained by the establishment of a court 
of permanent judges who will have no other occupation 
and no other interest but the exercise of the judicial 
faculty under the sanction of that high sense of responsi- 
bility which has made the courts of justice in the civil- 
ized nations of the world the exponents of all that is 
best and noblest in modern civilization.” 

Mr. Root was at this time Secretary of State and in 
a position to give his ideas effect. He therefore em- 
bodied them in his instructions to our delegates to the 
second Hague Conference.* His outline, which was 
calculated to put arbitration upon a judicial instead of a 
diplomatic basis, was elaborated by Prof. James Brown 
Scott, Solicitor for the Department of State, and Techni- 
cal Delegate to The Hague. Professor Scott, whose 
name will always be associated with historic attempts to 
make a High Court of Nations, gave his whole soul to 
the proposed court at the time-and has done his utmost 
ever since to have it made into a living agency of justice. 
His plan was brought before the Conference by Mr. 
Choate, who assisted him enthusiastically. It had the 
joint sponsorship of the United States, England and 
Germany. No less strenuous a personage than Baron Mar- 
schall von Bieberstein, Germany’s first delegate, expressed 
the belief that such a court would automatically attract 
to itself the disputes of nations for settlement. f 

The agreement providing for the court contains thirty- 
five articles.t The first article reads as follows: 

“ With a view to promoting the cause of arbitration, 
the contracting powers agree to constitute, without al- 
tering the status of the Permanent Court of Arbitration, 
a Judicial Arbitration Court of free and easy access, 
composed of judges representing the various juridical 
systems of the world, and capable of ensuring continuity 
in jurisprudence of arbitration.” 

The main features of the proposed court correspond 
with Mr. Root’s idea of a court of law. They may be 
best appreciated in a comparison with the so-called Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration. First of all, the proposed 
institution is acourt, and nota panel. The number of its 
judges, though not given in the agreement, is expected 
to be fifteen, with deputies as alternates. Fifteen mem- 
bers would mean nearly twice as large a body as the 
Supreme Court of the United States, which consists of 
nine judges, but is small compared with the number 
allowed to the court of 1899, which may consist of four 
arbitrators from every one of the forty-six states that are 
commonly recognized as belonging to the family of na- 
tions, though two or more states may choose the same 
judges and may therefore go outside their own nationality 
for their appointees. 

Many smaller powers have appointed only one or two 
judges of this court. But the arrangement as already 
carried out means about one hundred judges, and might 
mean nearly two hundred, or so large a body as could 
never conveniently come together; or which, if it did, 
would be a judicial assembly rather than a court, which 


- *Scott’s ‘The Hague Peace Conferences of 1899 and 1907,’ Vol. II, p. 
91. 


+ Hull, “ The Two Hague Conferences,” p.411; also Hayne Davis, ‘* The 
Second Peace Conference at The Hague,” p. 36. 

tIt may be found in the January, 1908, ‘Supplement to the American 
Journal of International Law,” p. 29 ; in Professor Scott’s ‘‘ Texts of the 
Peace Conferences at The Hague, 1899 and 1907,’’ p. 141; and in Scott’s 
‘‘The Hague Peace Conferences of 1899 and 1907,’’ Vol. II, p, 291. The 
translation here given corresponds with that in the last two references. 
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is undesirable. On the other hand, fifteen judges make 
a body that is not unwieldy, but sufficiently large to 
guarantee impartiality, which is better secured, especially 
in important cases, by having a moderately large rather 
than a small tribunal, say of three or five members. 

Next there is the essential characteristic of permanence. 
The court of 1899 is styled “ permanent,” but, as Pro- 
fessor Scott has pointed out, this is a misnomer.* The 
panel is permanent, but the tribunal is only temporary, 
as itis selected for every new case. In spite of the efforts 
of the United States to make it permanent, the court of 
1899 was never intended by the powers to be so. An- 
drew D. White, delegate to the first Hague Conference, 
said in an address at Mohonk :t+ 

“First, it has been argued that the Hague tribunal 
should sit steadily and permanently, thus resembling the 
Supreme Court of the United States. This idea was 
embodied in the first American proposal made in 1899, 
but an almost unanimous opinion was soon developed 
against it. 

“It was objected with much force that the expense 
of maintaining such a court in permanent session would 
be irksome to all the powers, and that upon some of 
them it would bear somewhat heavily. It was also urged 
that such a court in continuous solemn session, having, 
certainly during intervals of many months, and perhaps 
even during years, nothing to do, would probably become 
an object of ridicule, and that finally, even among the 
greater powers, a sentiment would probably arise which 
would give opportunity for demagogues to move to strike 
out the appropriations for the maintenance of a court 
apparently accomplishing nothing. These considerations 
prevailed and the tribunal was established as we now 
have it. It is my belief that any effort to change the 
present system during the session of 1907 will be met by 
the same arguments which were urged in 1899, and with 
the same result.” 

Furthermore, the members of the court of 1899 are 
appointed for a term of but six years, though their 
appointment is renewable. The judges of the proposed 
court would have a term of twelve years, which is also 
renewable. The judges of the court of 1899 are paid 
only when they are on duty, which is when they have 
a case to try. The judges of the proposed court would 
be put on a salary of $2,400 a year from the time of 
their appointment, and receive about $40 a day, with 
traveling expenses additional, when they go into session. 
The draft of the agreement contemplates an annual ses- 
sion beginning the third Wednesday in June, provided 
public business requires it; besides the election annu- 
ally of three of the members, with substitutes, as a per- 
manent delegation in residence at The Hague and always 
ready to try minor cases or cases for summary procedure. 
The delegation is a unique and promising feature of the 
proposed court. It makes the court free and easy of 
access, which is desirable, and is an advantage over the 
system of the court of 1899, whose tribunals have to be 
especially summoned, even for a minor case. It is given 
large power, but cannot perpetuate itself at the expense 
of the whole court, as it is not only subject to election by 
the general body, but may at any time, on application of 


: Me Scott’s “‘ The Hague Peace Conferences of 1899 and 1907,” Vol. 
p. 443. 
7 t See Mohonk Conference Report, 1907, p. 30. 
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the nations, be superseded by it. The whole court may 
at any time be summoned in extraordinary session by the 
delegation. The delegation may act as a Commission of 
Inquiry, and, as such, may have associated with it na- 
tionals of the states parties to a case who, though not 
members of the court itself, may assist in its investiga- 
tions. This arrangement therefore supplies machinery 
for a permanent Commission of Inquiry, such as might 
take a case like the Dogger Bank incident, with the as- 
sistance of naval experts, or any case in which facts are 
in dispute, and report on its findings. The world has 
never yet had a permanent commission like this. Pro- 
vision for it is potentially a great peace measure. 

One of the advantages in permanence is continuity of 
jurisprudence. It is believed that the system of long 
tenures of office and the provision for a delegation always 
on duty would tend to the creation of precedents that 
would ensure continuity of jurisprudence, which is one 
of the chief purposes of the court. Later its decisions 
might furnish material for a code of international law, an 
ideal that in the last generation was held up before the 
nations by David Dudley Field, and has since been sup- 
ported by the Interparliamentary Union.* 

The criticism made by Mr. Root that arbitral procedure 
has been diplomatic rather than judicial is met by the 
requirements for the fitness of the arbitrators. Both the 
court of 1899 and the court proposed in 1907 contemplate 
the selection of members of high moral character and 
recognized competency in international law, but the plan 
for the new court, unlike that of the institution of 1899, 
insists that they shall have qualifications as judges accord- 
ing to the standards of their own country or have a repu- 
tation as jurists. Here is a safeguard against the choice 
of mere politicians or diplomatists to adjudicate matters 
in which compromise, negotiation, and compliance with 
excited public sentiment are out of place, but in which 
only the application of the law to the merits of the case 
is in order, which was Mr. Root’s idea as expressed in bis 
New York speech. The court, as already indicated in 
the first article [see ante], also contemplates the use of 
the prevailing systems of jurisprudence, — Roman, Span- 
ish and Anglo-American, — which its practice is expected 
to harmonize. 

The proposed Judicial Arbitration Court, to be sure, if 
installed to-day, would not be open to all the nations, as 
is the present Hague Court, but only to the nations which 
accept it by entering into a special contract. These na- 
tions, bowever, acting as a whole and not separately, 
are to pay the salaries of the judges, a method that is an 
improvement on the court of 1899, as under its system 
each litigant pays its own judges, a thing that would not 
be tolerated in a judicial court in municipal law. The 
costs of the proposed court, apart from the salaries of 
the officers, are apportioned among the litigants, who are 
also required to pay their own charges for counsel, wit- 
nesses, etc. No judge will be allowed to sit on a case in 
the decision of which he has already taken part in its 
earlier stages in national courts, nor can he appear before 
the court as counsel or advocate in any case, as men have 
done before the court of 1899. A judge is not permitted 
to receive money or hold any office under authority of 
one of the litigants, or of his own nation, inconsistent 


*“ The Interparliamentary Union and Its Work,’’ J. L. Tryon, Amer- 
ican Peace Society pamphlet, 1907, p. 7. 
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with his duties as a judge. In these respects, then, the 
new court is more truly judicial than the court of 1899, 
and, though limited to the contracting powers, is funda- 
mentally more international in its spirit. 

Such are some of the superior features of the proposed 
Court of Arbitral Justice. It is not, however, intended 
to supplant the court of 1899, but to be used instead of 
it if litigants prefer its services. It is stipulated that its 
members shall be taken, as far as possible, from the judges 
of the Permanent Court of Arbitration. In common 
with that court it follows the procedure laid down in the 
Convention for the Pacific Settlement of International 
Disputes, except as it is empowered specifically to make 
its own rules. Its jurisdiction is as large as possible. It 
may take cases coming to it by a standing treaty of arbi- 
tration or by a special agreement. The United States 
and Germany suggested that it might also be used as a 
court of revision or review, but their suggestion was re- 
jected. As already pointed out, members of it may act 
as a Cormission of Inquiry. They may also serve in the 
International Prize Court. With such large and varied 
possibilities the Court of Arbitral Justice ought, when 
established, to attract nearly all controversies between 
the nations. 

The projected court has the further advantage of being 
allowed to formulate the preliminary conditions of an 
intended arbitration, which is known as the compromis, 
unless that be specifically excluded from its power, or is 
otherwise provided for by treaty. This formulation may 


be made at the request of one of the parties when diplo- 
macy has failed and the other party is reluctant to arbi- 


trate. The power to make it corresponds somewhat to 
the forcible citation to court of one party by another in 
municipal law. This provision does not apply to the 
twenty-four treaties made between the United States and 
other powers, as the preliminary agreement under them 
must, in every case, be made by the President and the 
Senate. It is, however, especially applicable to disputes 
relating to contract debts, an agreement to arbitrate which 
may be made a dead letter by delaying the compromis. 
The court is supposed to sit at The Hague, but may 
sit elsewhere if obliged to do so. The delegation may, 
of its own accord, hold its sessions elsewhere with the 
consent of the parties, if circumstances make a change of 
place necessary. The court may call upon states to help 
it in serving notices and securing evidence. It deter- 
mines the language that is to be used in cases coming 
before it. It discusses its cases and makes decisions 
upon them in private session under the control of a 
president or vice-president, but a judge who is appointed 
by one of the parties may not preside. A judge cannot 
serve as a member of the delegation “when the power 
which appointed him, or of which he is a national, is one 
of the parties” (Art. 6). The decisions of the court 
must be made in writing by a majority of the judges 
present, who must give the reasons for their opinions 
and disclose their names. The judgment must be signed 
by the president and registrar. The court is authorized 
to improve upon its rules of procedure, but must com- 
municate them to the contracting powers for approval. 
The draft of the new court was approved by the second 
Hague Conference, except as to the selection of judges, 
Switzerland alone reserving its vote, but the court itself 
has not come into operation. This fact may occasion 
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surprise, but is easily understood when once the present 
condition of the doctrine of the equality of nations is 
explained. Theoretically, and, for most purposes, prac- 
tically, the sovereign states have equal rights in inter- 
national law, but each is tenacious of its rights, the 
smaller and the newer states being, if anything, more 
jealous of them than their larger neighbors. As Mr. 
Choate put it in his humorous way, in an address at the 
Harvard Union two or three years ago, Panama cannot 
see why she is not as important as England. But states 
as big as England take a different view of the matter; 
they believe that they should have special considera- 
tion, and are unwilling to trust their interests to judges 
appointed by the smaller states on equal terms with 
themselves. 

No plan within the political ingenuity of the Hague 
Conference could determine satisfactorily how fifteen 
judges could be equitably apportioned among forty-six 
states. The rotation scheme adopted for the Interna. 
tional Prize Court of fifteen judges, those of the greater 
powers, with correspondingly large maritime interests, 
eight in all, Germany, Austria-Hungary, United States, 
France, Great Britain, Italy, Japan and Russia, sitting 
all the time, and those of the smaller powers, according 
to a classified list, some of the time, in a fixed period of 
years,* though acceptable for the settlement of claims 
resulting from war, was not acceptable for the adjudica- 
tion of differences that might cause war. This scheme 
was defeated by Dr. Barbosa of Brazil, who declared it 
was based upon military and naval force instead of upon 
population and intelligence, and was therefore unjust to 
the interests of the less powerful states, particularly to 
those of South America.t Probably most men will agree 
that the world will be better off in the end by adopting 
a plan that recognizes the equality of nations in every 
sense of the word; but much is to be said in favor of 
the rotation system as reported by Professor Scott and 
others at the Conference. Scott in his address showed 
that the rotation plan was based upon population. This 
recognizes the material interests of the nations, to which 
litigation has a proportionate relation. New York, for 
example, has more legal business than Rhode Island be- 
cause it is a bigger State than the latter. So England 
would have more legal business before this court than 
Panama. This plan also provides for adequate repre- 
sentation of the principal systems of jurisprudence which 
is essential to international justice. 

The appointment of a judge by each of the forty-six 
nations, about fifteen judges to serve in three successive 
groups, was suggested by Senator Barbosa, but his sug- 
gestion was afterwards withdrawn. The election of fif- 
teen judges by a plurality or majority vote of the Sec- 
retaries of State of all the nations desiring the court 
would seem to be a reasonable solution of the problem, 
but has not been tried. The suggestion is made now, 
and bids fair to be accepted, that the difficulty be met by 

"* Six for the International Prize Court. See Convention on this court, 
Art. i ; Scott’s “Texts of the Peace Conference at The Hague 1899 and 
"ae 4 pare arranged for the Court of Arbitral Justice in periods of 
twelve years, see Scott’s ‘‘ The Hague Peace Conferences of 1899 and 1907,” 
Vol. I, pp. 823-5. This allows for seventeen judges, a number that was 
also proposed. 

+ For Barbosa’s remarkable speech, see the New York Independent for 
January 9, 1908; Hayne Davis’ ‘*The Second Peace Conference at The 
Hague,” pp. 75-77; and THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE, a 


t For Scott’s argument, see Pennsylvania Peace Congress Report, 1908, 
p. 98. 
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conferring the jurisdiction of the Court of Arbitral Justice 
upon the Prize Court.* Mr. Knox, addressing the Penn- 
sylvania Society of New York, in December, said: “ Very 
recently the State Department has proposed in a circular 
note to the powers that the Prize Court should also be 
invested with the jurisdiction and functions of a Court 
of Arbitral Justice. The United States as the originator 
of this project is confidently yet anxiously looking for- 
ward to its acceptance by the powers, which will give to 
the world an international judicial body to adjudge cases 
arising in peace as well as controversies incident to war.” + 
This method of constituting the court, as Dr. George W. 
Kirchwey aptly pointed out in an address in Boston, is 
a conservative, a lawyer’s way of making progress, as it 
makes use of an already existing institution. The Confer- 
ence left the matter to be adjusted by negotiation. When, 
therefore, a method of appointing the judges is agreed 
upon, the new High Court of Nations will get to work. 
That it may go into operation soon and become the rec- 
ognized means of settling the disputes of nations judicially, 
as is fondly hoped by its distinguished legal advocates, 
should be the wish of every lawyer and of every friend 
of international peace. 


*See Scott's paper in the Chicago Peace Congress Report, 1909, p. 238. 
Compare also his remarks in the Mohonk Report, 1909, p. 55. 
t Reported in New York Sun, December 12, 1909. 
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Third Annual Convention of the 
Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs. 


BY LOUIS P. LOCHNER, SECRETARY A. C. C, 

The Third Annual Convention of the Association of 
Cosmopolitan Clubs, held at Ithaca, N. Y., December 22 
to 24, was a miniature peace congress in the truest sense 
of the word. Here were young men, the best and most 
promising of their respective countries, from every corner 
of the earth, college students from fifteen different uni- 
versities —all united in the cause of cosmopolitanism 
and world peace. “Above all nations is humanity” 
was the motto that governed their every action. 

During every day of the convention some phase of the 
world peace movement was discussed. On the evening 
of December 22 Mr. Edwin D. Mead of Boston for over 
an heur held bis audience spellbound with his scholarly 
address on “The United States and the United World.” 
The audience was so large that the overflow had to be 
accommodated in an adjoining room. He was followed 
by Prof. Frank A. Fetter of Cornell University, who 
discussed the question “ What is Cosmopolitanism ?” 
Professor Fetter is known to every Cosmopolitan. He 
was the champion of the Cornell club when the idea of a 
club of all nations was still sneered at by narrow- 
minded nationalists. Professor Fetter was also present at 
the first convention at Madison, Wis., in 1907, and helped 
to draft the constitution of the national body. He there- 
fore spoke with all the authority of a charter member, 
and showed what a vital part cosmepolitanism plays in 
the movement toward universal peace. 

On the second day of the convention the delegates 
were honored by the presence of Dr. Benjamin F, True- 
blood, Secretary of the American Peace Society. <A 
cosmopolitan club convention without Dr. Trueblood has 
come to be unthinkable. Dr. Trueblood has the rare 
faculty of being “one of the boys,” and the young men in 
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the cosmopolitan and international clubs always look for- 
ward with pleasure toward meeting him. At a luncheon 
given in his honor he outlined a practical program 
of action for the association. But his principal address 
came in the evening, when in the splendid large audito- 
rium of Barnes Hall he discussed six cogent reasons why 
‘ War is a thing of the past.” His address will long be, 
remembered for the inspiration and ideals which it set 
before the Cosmopolitans. 

No worthier conclusion of the formal part of the con- 
vention could have been desired than the address by 
Andrew D. White on “ The First Hague Conference.” 
A feeling of veneration and awe came over every dele- 
gate as this distinguished septuagenarian mounted the 
rostrum. We all felt ourselves in the presence of one of 
the truly great men of the world, one who spent a life of 
service in the cause of internationalism. A most enthu- 
siastic reception was given him — so enthusiastic, in fact, 
that Dr. White, though he had requested that he be per- 
mitted to deliver his lecture sitting, was quite carried 
away and discoursed for an hour and a half standing. 

So much for the public features of the convention. 
The work of the business sessions was most encouraging. 
Secretary Griffith’s report showed that the Association 
has grown from eight chapters in 1907 to twenty-two in 
1909. Of these, fifteen were represented by delegates : 
Wisconsin, Cornell, Michigan, Illinois, Purdue, Ohio 
State, Missouri, Northwestern, Oberlin, Pennsylvania, 
Worcester Polytechnic, Syracuse, Ohio Wesleyan, Park 
College, Yale. The total membership in the Association 
is now over two thousand. The organization will be 
greatly extended by the provision that hereafter chap- 
ters may be formed at universities like Princeton, Ne- 
braska or Johns Hopkins, at which the foreign element is 
rather small, so that a cosmopolitan club composed in its 
majority of foreigners cannot be maintained. Such uni- 
versities may organize cosmopolitan clubs of broad- 
minded Americans, who will make a study of and identify 
themselves with the peace movement, and who, in their 
clubs, will discuss international problems and foreign 
relations. : 

One of the most significant steps taken was that of an 
affiliation with the European International Federation 
of Students, “Corda Fratres.” As already indicated in 
an earlier number of Tur ApvocaTE OF PEAcE, a dele- 
gation of Cosmopolitans had attended the Sixth Congress 
of “Corda Fratres” at The Hague in September last. 
Tentative arrangements had at that time been drawn up 
by which the two bodies will unite, and, together, propa- 
gate among the college young men of the world an en- 
lightened sentiment in favor of arbitration as a substitute 
for war. These arrangements were ratified and perfected 
at the Cornell meeting. This union marks the beginning 
of a world organization of students under the white flag 
of peace. While the Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs 
retains its autonomy and has absolute jurisdiction in all 
affairs touching this continent, in the larger world organ- 
ization it has merged its interests with the European 
organization under the common name of “Corda Fratres.” 
If the merger proves a successful one, and the cause of 
world peace can be furthered thereby, the American 
branch is even ready to drop its name entirely, and re- 
tain but the older name of “ International Federation of 
Students ‘Corda Fratres.’” The day is now not far 
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distant when we shall have branch societies in every 
civilized country in the world — when a student may go 
to what university he will, and yet finc sympathetic 
friends, men filled with similar high ideals of the brother- 
hood of man. 

The work of the Association has grown so phenom- 
enally during its brief existence, that the annual publica- 
tion thus far issued —the Cosmopolitan Annual — has 
proved inadequate as an organ of propaganda. Plans 
are now on foot for a monthly publication, the first num- 
ber of which, if satisfactory arrangements can be con- 
cluded, is to appear about in March. 

Tbe work of propaganda and correspondence has also 
grown so tremendously as to necessitate the creation of a 
permanent general secretary, provided the funds for his 
maintenance can be supplied. 

As an indication of the active interest which the A. C. 
C. takes in the peace movement, the following facts may 
be cited: the annual reports of the national officers show 
that delegations were sent to both the Chicago Peace 
Congress and to the last Lake Mohonk Conference, and 
that at both events addresses were made by the officers ; 
that Peace Day was observed at the majority of univer- 
sities which have a cosmopolitan club or an international 
club, and that the day is to be universally observed by 
the chapters hereafter. The convention also endorsed 
Miss Eckstein’s “ World Petition,” thereby adding two 
thousand signatures to her roll. 

Two other facts in connection with the work of the 
convention deserve especial mention. In the first place, 
the convention submitted to the Association of Univer- 
sity Presidents, meeting at Madison, Wis., during the 
Christmas recess, a resolution asking for the appuintment 
of a special faculty adviser for foreigners. This plan 
has been successfully tried at Illinois, where the Cosmo- 
politan Club of that university was instrumental in secur- 
ing the appointment of Prof. A. R. Seymour, himself 
one of the most energetic men in the movement, to that 
position. It has been found that the foreigner coming 
to our universities is confronted by special problems 
which the ordinary freshman never must face. A sym- 
pathetic faculty adviser, who especially studies the needs 
of the foreigner, will, the Association believes, do a 
world of good in impressing the foreigner favorably 
from the very beginning. The Association fully realizes 
that the future status of our international relations de- 
pends much upon the impressions which the picked 
young men from foreign countries who study in our 
higher institutions of learning will carry home with 
them. It was in this spirit that the resolution was 
adopted. 

Another resolution was that urging the librarians of 
the various university libraries to compile a collection of 
books in the English language which give a reliable 
insight into the view-point of foreign countries. This 
list of books is to be compiled by the members of 
the Association, the representatives of each nationality 
suggesting books concerning their fatherland. It is 
believed by the members of our Association that inter- 
national misunderstandings in large part rest upon 
mutual ignorance. A dissemination of correct knowl- 
edge concerning foreign countries will, the Association 
believes, further the cause of international amity. 

In conclusion, it may be of interest to know that the 
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next convention will be held at Urbana, IIl., with the 

Illinois Cosmopolitan Club as the executive chapter for 

the year 1909-10. The secretary has been chosen from 

Wisconsin university, and vice-presidents will be selected 

from Pennsylvania, Michigan and Leland Stanford. 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


The Humiliations of Civilization. 


From the ‘‘ Editor’s Study’’ in the Christmas Number of Har- 
per’s Magazine. 

Civilization involves many humiliations. It used to 
be that when a traveler came in sight of a gaol or of a 
gallows he knew by these unmistakable signs that he 
was approaching the demesne of law and order. The 
sight of a church spire or of a schoolhouse would not 
have been equally convincing. It cannot be without 
some sense of shame for human weakness that we owe 
our feeling of security to signals in themselves so dis- 
tressing ; nor without some sense of cowardice that our 
perspective of values places material security and physi- 
cal safety above the peace and the hopes which the 
church spire and the schoolhouse ought to betoken. 
We are more and more inclined therefore to hide our 
shameful defenses and make a full display of the things 
that signify our noblest aspirations. 

But while we conceal our prisons and the gruesome 
instruments for the infliction of our punishments, we 
still unblushingly and even with pride make a parade of 
our police force. These guardians of our peace and 
security give assurance of comfort without discomfort- 
ing suggestions, and, as they positively stand for the 
majesty of the law, we delight in their imposing stature 
and gay uniforms, untroubled by the direct associations 
with crimes, criminals and penalties inevitably prompted 
by the sight of a gaol or of the electric chair. The 
machine does its dire work surely and irresistibly ; but 
these are men who in their performance of duty always 
take their lives in their hands, as our firemen do, and, as 
in the case of the firemen, our regard is fixed upon the 
heroic aspects of their sad business which invite decoration. 

The guise of our pride, in like manner, masks our 
humiliation in the case of the soldier, who also, being a 
victim, must be decorated. The very mention of our 
army and navy seems to lift us above our minor social 
weaknesses, as betrayed in criminal statistics, to the high 
ground of our collective sacred honor. There is no 
greater popular idol than the military or the naval hero, 
and his comrades, down to the humblest private, share 
his glory; dying in war, they become immortal, and, 
surviving, the spoiled pets of their countrymen. Here, 
too, the very machinery of destruction is exalted. We 
hide the gallows, but, even in times of peace and in the 
celebrations of peaceful triumphs, we can find no fonder 
object of display than our warships. Our chief pride in 
an aeroplane is for its possible use in international 
warfare. 

Yet the very fact that war is any longer possible be- 
tween Christian natious is a deeper disgrace to Christen- 
dom than the whole sum of petty malefactions within its 
limits. The plea for the necessity of war involves 
humiliation, but of the same kind that we feel because 
the penitentiary is necessary. The burden of our shame 
is not so much that we sanction war mainly for ends 
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which only injuriously concern the welfare of the com- 
monwealths committed to such barbarism and taxed for 
its maintenance in an enlightened age as that we take 
pride in the anachronism and invest it with the glamour 
of romance. Wars incidental to the conflict between 
powerful Christian nations and the recalcitrant barba- 
rians whose lands are coveted for exploitation are waged 
in the name of civilization—the sordidness of the 
motive being disguised under the plausible plea that the 
victims of conquest, if they are not extirpated, ultimately 
share its beneficent sequel. The argument, that if war 
is an outrage, barbarism is a greater one, would seem 
more plausible but for the ensuing strife between Chris- 
tian powers themselves for the possession of the tempting 
prize — the empire of each held only as a championship 
against the rest. 

The pessimistic view of human nature derives its ap- 
parent justification chiefly from human history, which 
shows that the progress of the race has been so evidently 
due to what is necessary and inevitable because of hu- 
man weaknesses and to the tyrannies which human pride 
and ambition have built upon this necessity and these 
weaknesses. It is humiliating to reflect that civiliza- 
tion —the kind we have had and been proudest of — 
has been promoted by war to a greater extent than by 
any other factor, its amenities generated by strife, and 
the hopeful note of revolt in its renascences a protest 
against some kind of despotism. Seen thus historically, 
human experience seems to be grounded in fallibility, its 
course wholly empirical, every hope or assurance the 


sequel of failure, and nothing humanly good, even in 
semblance, that is not by reaction wrested from some- 
thing humanly evil. 

Is this, then, the sum of human experience —a cycle 


of errors, from which there is no possible escape? Must 
we go on forever confounding our glory with our shame? 

If we look back upon past triumphs, the obvious mo- 
tives of the reactions leading to these hopeful issues do 
not give us an exalted view of human nature. The 
greatest of revolutions would seem to have had their 
origin in oppressive imposts. To take a later instance — 
that of so sublime an issue as the emancipation of slaves 
iu this country: so long as it was urged on purely 
ethical grounds its advocates were despitefully treated 
in our principal Northern cities; but when it was pre- 
sented in our Western Territories as a material and 
economic issue between free and slave labor, that seemed 
a grave enough concern to preciptat an armed conflict, 
It is true that this conflict might not have become a civil 
war between the States but for the firing on the national 
flag in South Carolina; but that is simply saying that 
the passion of patriotism transcended the possibilities of 
an ideal ethical enthusiasm. It is a passion that has 
been responsible for many national besotments. 

So, if democracy should be realized to the extent of 
giving the peoples of Christendom supreme arbitrament 
of their destinies, it would not seem to us an illustration 
of their redeemed human nature if they followed the 
path opened by the ever-growing Social Democracy of 
Germany and became simply opportunists in all matters 
affecting the merely material interests of the proletariat, 
and were thus to unite in the abolition of war solely 
because it is a source of burdensome taxation and in- 
volves the sacrifice of physical life. Sublime as that 
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issue would seem on higher grounds, yet, put upon so 
low a ground, it might seem an evasion of responsibility 
and a confession of cowardice. Following the lines of 
so mean a suggestion, it might connote degraded stand- 
ards in every department of human activity and lead to 
a new despotism resting upon an authority below medi- 
ocrity. Instead of an exalted we might have a debased 
humanity. Out of this desert, called Peace, we might 
well yearn for the old fleshpots of servile loyalties and 
mock-heroisms. 

But this pessimistic interpretation of past and hoped- 
for achievements is based upon a superficial view of 
history and of the possibilities of human nature which 
have been and are being realized in the evolution of 
human experience. This experience is not wholly em- 
pirical; its genesis and growth are from the creative 
human spirit. There are invisible currents of collective 
will and sensibility, not circumscribed by racial limits, 
but constituting a world-sense, however this sense may 
be differentiated by the peculiar genius of each race, or 
still more minutely by individual peculiarities. Here we 
have to do with operations which take no account of 
merely material interests or of prudential motives and 
which cannot be outwardly classified or labeled. These 
may be reflected in the most exalted forms of outward 
organization, though not adequately represented by any — 
may be in part expressed and in part belied by the great 
revolutions we celebrate; but they make up a movement 
which in purpose transcends the special ends of parties, 
sects and forms of government, a movement which is no 
more open to observation and is as irresistible as the 
coming of the kingdom of God — its identical expression. 

Now, as an illustration of the efficacy of this move- 
ment, let us ask ourselves if, had there been no fratrici- 
dal war in this country half a century ago, human slavery 
could have maintained its existence on this continent to 
the present moment. There can be but one answer to 
the question. The problem would have resolved itself 
inevitably in the very States where slavery existed, even 
if there had been no economical aspect involved or any 
other practical consideration, and no overwhelming pres- 
sure from the world outside. The fact that the abolition 
of such a system came through such a war confers no 
glory upon the issue. There is a spiritual economy — 
the kind of householding implied in the kingdom of 
God—very different from what we call political economy. 

So with regard to other issues. The same Jefferson 
who afterward frankly recorded his judgment of slavery 
wrote the Declaration of Independence; but if it had 
been impossible for him to put on paper any one of his 
twenty-seven counts of justification, if there had been no 
Declaration, no Revolution, no separation from the 
mother country,— however inevitable all these were in 
the actual course of events,— does any one imagine that 
democracy, in its essence and as reflecting the righteous- 
ness inevitably expressed in the movement of the human 
spirit, would fail of the triumphant issue which is yet to 
be realized, quite beyond the definitions of it by Crom- 
well or Jefferson? The occasions of outward stress and 
tumult are weather signs of storm, points of its precipita- 
tion, but fail to measure or justly register the serene cur- 
rent which still moves on to greater, completer and more 
significant issues. 

The protest against war may be uttered by oppressed 
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peoples because of its oppressiveness, but the movement 
which alone can terminate it with any spiritual significance 
is one which supplants hatred with love, giving the 
world a fertile, not a sterile, peace. Our only assurance 
of such an issue rests upon the creative powers of the 
spirit, building up a new human experience, the most sig- 
nificant triumph of which is the realization, not of what 
any class of men desires for itself alone, but of human 
brotherhood. General enlightenment there must be for 
this realization —not the enlightenment of the mind 
alone as to the fashioning of an efficient civilization for 
material ends, but of the heart for the issues of creative 
and abundant life, whose ideals cannot be expressed in 
terms of attainment or efficiency, but only in the fruits 
of the spirit. 

The fact that experience gets its name from our con- 
ception of trial in the sense of experimentation, involving 
arbitrary selection, in the conscious adaptation of means to 
ends, and in accommodation to our environment through 
the recognition of external relations, leads naturally to 
an accentuation of the pragmatic values of life and thus 
to a narrow view of man’s destiny, as if it were com- 
prised within that cycle of his many errors and partial 
triumphs which we call human progress. But why 
should we ignore those deeper elements of experience 
due to the creative selection whereby the human is allied 
to the divine? It is these elements that eternize the 
earthly life. Science, in its quest of truth, satisfies a 


disinterested curiosity and pursues its high vocation 
through the tumult of a city’s siege and sacking. 


Art 
realizes the beautiful with no reference to utilities. The 
deeper genius in us creatively yields goodness in the 
graces inseparable from sympathy and definable only by 
reference to their source in loving hearts. 

If we were asked what the religion of the future is to 
be, we should say that it would be a surely saving faith 
in the power of love to realize in experience a divine- 
human fellowship, which must needs be really human 
before it can be aware of its divine source and quality. 

This is good gospel, whatever it may be in the terms 
of theology; and that theology may be so transformed 
as to express the spirit of the gospel is shown in “The 
Atoning Life,” a recent book by Dr. Henry Sylvester 
Nash, Episcopal Professor of Theology at Harvard, who, 
dealing with human experience on the creative side, and 
therefore using terms familiar to Christians from the 
beginning, and born of that living experience, rather 
than those of abstruse philosophy, has portrayed the 
luminous outlines of a really redeemed humanity, purged 
of its vanities and its fears. 


Notes of the Work of the American 
School Peace League. 
ANDREWS, SECRETARY. 





BY FANNIE FERN 

The first annual report of the League, which is now 
ready for distribution, includes not only an account of the 
League’s activities during its first year of work, but also 
the addresses delivered at the public meeting in Denver 
last July. Announcement is also made of the judges in 
the Peace Pin Contest, the conditions of which were 
printed in last month’s Apvocate. The judges are: 
Arthur W. Dow, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
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New York City; Leslie W. Miller, Principal Pennsyl- 
vania Museum and School of Industrial Art, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Herman A. MacNeil, sculptor, Northern Boulevard, 
College Point, New York City; Douglas G. Field, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Mass.; Miss Frances Lee, 
Teacher in Miss Winsor’s School, Boston, and Milton 
Academy, Milton, Mass. If the interest in this contest 
results in as keen a response as that shown in the Peace 
Essay Contest, a knowledge of the purpose of the League 
will be spread far and wide throughout the country. 

State Branches are being organized during the meetings 
of the State Teachers’ Associations, two having been 
formed in November. On November 26, at Richmond, 
Virginia, the organization of the State Branch took place 
as a part of the program of the Virginia State Teachers’ 
Association, with the following officers: President, J. H. 
Binford, President State Teachers’ Association, Rich- 
mond ; secretary, J. Paul Spence, Supervisor of Instruc- 
tion, Norfolk ; treasurer, Miss M. E. Coffedge, Richmond ; 
vice-presidents, J. D. Eggleston, Jr., State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, Richmond; J. A. Moorehead, 
President Roanoke College, Salem; R. C. Stearnes, Sec- 
retary State Board of Education, Richmond; J. J. Lin- 
coln, Principal Wakefield High School, Wakefield ; Miss 
S. W. Coleman, Ashland; directors, J. A. C. Chandler, 
Superintendent of Schools, Richmond ; Miss Matty Cocke, 
President Hollins Institute, Hollins; J. W. Wayland, 
President Harrisonburg Normal School, Harrisonburg ; 
J. H. Saunders, Principal Omohundro Avenue School, 
Norfolk; Mrs. L. R. Dashiell, educator, Richmond; E. 
A. Alderman, President University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville; Mrs. B. B. Munford, educator, Richmond ; 
R. E. Blackwell, President Randolph-Macon College, 
Ashland; Joseph L. Jarman, President State Normal 
School, Farmville. 

On the same day the Massachusetts Branch was formed 
at Worcester, at the time of the Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association, and these officers were elected: 
President, George H. Blakeslee, Professor of History, 
Clark University, Worcester; secretary, Charles A. 
Breck, Superintendent of Schools, Methuen; treasurer, 
Mrs. Emma 8. Gulliver, Master Dillaway School, Rox- 
bury; vice-presidents, David Snedden, Massachusetts 
Commissioner of Education, Boston; Wilbur F. Gordy, 
Superintendent of Schools, Springfield; William A. Bald- 
win, Principal Normal School, Hyannis ; Miss Mabel Hill, 
Teacher of History, Normal School, Lowell; J. Asbury 
Pitman, Principal Normal School, Salem; directors, 
Homer P. Lewis, Superintendent of Schools, Worcester ; 
B. C. Gregory, Superintendent of Schools, Chelsea; 
Henry D. Hervey, Superintendent of Schools, Malden ; 
Stratton D. Brooks, Superintendent of Schools, Boston; 
F. E. Spaulding, Superintendent of Schools, Newton ; 
Allen P. Keith, Superintendent of Schools, New Bedford ; 
Asher J. Jacoby, Superintendent of Schools, Milton ; 
Carlos B. Ellis, Teacher in High School, Springfield ; 
Albert Perry Walker, Master Girls’ High School, Boston. 

The Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association passed 
the following resolution, directly in line with the resolu- 
tion passed by the National Education Association in 
Denver last summer : 

‘* Resolued, That in the great movement for international 


arbitration, international conciliation, international peace and 
goodwill, we recognize the projection on a grand scale of those 
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human ideals which the public school labors to establish and 
to foster within the field of its own activity ; and we commend 
this movement to all teachers both as a cause worthy of their 
hearty support and as an inspiration to renewed effort in the 
endeavor to lift their pupils to a higher plane of social and 
civic life.” 

The first meeting of the Executive Board of the Mas- 
sachusetts Branch was held on December 11, at the 
Twentieth Century Club, when plans for active work 
during the coming year were discussed. 

Evidences of interest throughout the country point to 
a hopeful outlook for the League’s work, Mr. John H. 
Vaughan, Professor of History in the College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts, New Mexico, who is actively 
promoting the work of the League, writes: “ You 
will be interested to know that I have succeeded in 
having a Peace Day Program included in a book of 
Special Day Programs which the Territorial Depart- 
ment of Education has just issued for use in the public 
schools of the Territory.” Professor Vaughan is to 
deliver an address before the New Mexico Educational 
Association during the holidays on “The Peace Move- 
ment in the Schools,” and, through his summer institute 
work and general correspondence, he has secured for the 
League several hundred members in New Mexico, and has 
laid plans for the formation of the New Mexico Branch. 

Mr. C. P. Cary, State Superintendent of Instruction 
in Wisconsin, writes: “I am making announcement of 
the Peace Prize Contest of the American School Peace 
League in the Wisconsin Memorial Day Annual, which 
will be sent out to the schools of the State early in Jan- 
uary. This publication goes into every school-room in 
the State and hence the contest will receive wide pub- 
licity. We include in the Annual selections suitable for 
Peace Day programs.” Many other instances of con- 
structive interest might be cited. 

Among the definite plans promulgated by the standing 
committees of the League is the systematic publicity 
work carried on by the Press Committee. One phase 
of this work is the publication of a series of articles by 
Lucia Ames Mead on “ Internationalism and Patriotism ”’ 
in educational magazines and important daily and weekly 
papers of the country. The first article, which is of an 
introductory nature, will be released on January 1, 1910, 
and the second, entitled, “ The American School Peace 
League,” on February 1. 

The great number of inquiries received, concerning 
the literature on the international movement, have im- 
pressed the League with the importance of having this 
literature placed in the libraries of the country. The 
word is almost general from the Peace Prize contestants 
that they have litte, if any, recourse to such literature 
in their own libraries. To answer this need, the League 
has compiled a list of books and pamphlets which it 
hopes to see in every library of the country. This, no 
doubt, will further the cause of international peace in a 
fundamental and permanent way. 





The Southern California Teachers’ Association, at 
its annual convention in December, adopted the follow- 
ing resolution: “We heartily favor the principles of 
international arbitration and goodwill among the na- 
tions, and as a means to obtain that good result we favor 
the observance of peace day, May 18, in all the public 
schools of California.” 
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Peace Society of the City of New York. 
Notes of the Society’s Activities. 
BY WILLIAM H. EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. 

Work has been carried on constantly during the last 
few months in compiling a somewhat complete and 
comprehensive list of names of many of the best and 
most favorably known people in the city for propaganda 
purposes. This list contains the names of about six 
thousand of the leading financial men in the city, nearly 
six thousand lawyers, about four thousand professional, 
philanthropic and public-spirited people, not included in 
the first two lists, and two thousand members of allied 
organizations whose interests and aims are of a similar 
nature. This list has been most carefully selected and 
placed on a card catalogue, where it is instantly available 
if an occasion arises where the necessity for arousing 
public sentiment in a quick, decisive way is apparent. 

It may be used in its entirety, or such sections of it as 
seem at the time desirable, in carrying on a membership 
campaign. Such a list is a very valuable asset to a 
society of this kind, and it is hoped that through its use 
much may be accomplished. 

On the first of December the society published and 
circulated widely throughout the city a circular setting 
forth the aim of the society, and stating that one of the 
ways in which it purposed to further its object was by 
educating and influencing public opinion through pulpit, 
platform, press and other agencies. A list of the 
speakers which the society would be glad to furnish on 
any public occasion, without compensation, followed. 
This list contained the names of about forty able 
speakers, several of whom were at the second Iague 
Conference. The call for speakers before churches, po- 
litical clubs, and other organizations already has been 
very encouraging, and it is hoped that a wide field of 
influence may be opened up to the society through these 
meetings. 

The society will hold a tea and reception at Teachers’ 
College on Tuesday afternoon, December 28, in codpera- 
tion with the college authorities and the American 
School Peace League, to the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, which meets in New York at that time. The 
gathering is to be held for the purpose of organizing a 
New York State Branch of the American School Peace 
League, whose secretary, Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews of 
Boston, will be present and speak on this occasion. 

Announcements will be sent out soon for a luncheon 
to be held at the Plaza on January 15. The speakers 
will be the Hon. Theodore E. Burton, Hon. John W. 
Foster and Prof. John B. Clark of Columbia. Mr. 


Carnegie will preside. 
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New Books. 
ConsuLAR CASES AND OPINIONS FROM THE DECISIONS 
AMERICAN CouRTS AND THE 
By Ellery C. 
John 


OF THE ENGLISH AND 
OPINIONS OF THE ATTORNEYS-GENERAL. 
Stowell, Docteur en droit (Paris). Washington: 
Byrne & Co. 1909. 811 pages. 

Dr. Stowell’s name is already familiar to readers of 
the American Journal of International Law, to which 
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he contributes articles and reviews. He has had rare 
opportunities to study internationalism in its legal phases. 
He was one of the secretaries of the second Hague 
Conference and was the secretary of the American dele- 
gation to the Naval Conference at London last year. He 
is now the secretary of the College of the Political Sci- 
ences in the George Washington University. While a 
student at the University of Paris, under Professor 
tenault, to whom he dedicates his book, he made a 
study of the subject of consuls, which resulted in his 
publication in French of “ Le Consul,” to which the pres- 
ent work is somewhat related in its method of classifica. 
tion. His new book contains the decisions, some of them 
in whole, others in part, of important cases from 1737 
to the present time, together with opinions on consular 
questions by the Attorneys-General of the United States, 
from Bradford to Knox. The former are scattered 
through various law reports, some of which are rarely 
found even in well-stocked libraries, while the latter 
may be found only by going through twenty volumes of 
solid reading matter. Dr. Stowell calls attention to the 
value of the opinions of Caleb Cushing, whose mastery 
of the nature of consular rights and duties is proved by 
the fact that his writings leave little to be added to the 
subject. The book is furnished with a table of cases 
alphabetically and chronologically arranged, together 
with the names of the judges who decided, or the 
attorneys-general who passed upon them. It has an 
indexed compendium of consular functions, a consoli- 
dated index to the Revised Statutes and Statutes at 
Large, and an analysis of the sections of treaties of the 
United States relating to consuls. Such a scholarly work 
as Dr. Stowell’s should prove invaluable to the consular 
service of the United States and to the practitioner or 
the instructor in international law. The latter will find 
it a convenient case-book for his students. 


Tue Laws ArrectinG Foreigners In Ecypr. As 
the Result of the Capitulations, with an Account of Their 
Origin and Development. By James Harry Scott. Edin- 
burgh: William Green and Sons. 1908. 390 pages. 


The subject of this work is the system of laws that 
regulates the residence of foreigners in Egypt. These 
laws are called “ Capitulations,” from the Latin word 
caput, or heading, under which they were originally 
classified. They relate to privileges for merchants to 
enter Egyptian territory to trade, the inviolability of 
domicile, the right to apply national law to successions, 
immunity from local jurisdiction and freedom of wor- 
ship. The concessions involve the right to make as well 
as to administer laws. They are the outgrowth of trade 
relations between Rome and the East, when, after the 
fall of the Empire, Roman merchants needed protection 
on the eastern shores of the Mediterranean. The pro- 
tection then given was later extended to traders from 
Venice, Genoa, Pisa and Florence. It was renewed 
with enlarged privileges to practically all foreigners by 
the Mohammedan rulers, the Sultans exceeding their 
authority in recent times under the compulsion of the 
powers, who claim the right to approve all laws made 
for foreigners. The Capitulations were radically re- 
formed in 1876, but need further revision to-day in the 
interest of general commerce and local development. 
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Important changes, suggested by England’s representa- 
tive, Lord Cromer, are treated in this book. The author, 
an advocate and a lecturer at the Khedivial School of 
Law in Egypt, has done a solid piece of legal and histor- 
ical work. From his presentation of the case for reform 
one gets a clear idea of the needs of the situation. 


Tue Great Design or Henry IV Anp THE UNITED 
States oF Evrorr. By Edward Everett Hale. With 
Introduction by Edwin D. Mead. Published for the 
International School of Peace. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1909. 91 pages. Price, 55 cents. 


Mr. Mead has brought out in the International Library 
series “The Great Design of Henry IV,” hitherto to be 
found chiefly in dull, documentary collections, in a form 
that is as attractive as it is accessible to the general 
reader. His introduction is of especial interest to the 
student of the world-peace movement, as it deals with 
the historical foundations of the subject, a knowledge of 
which is at the present time much desired. Mr. Mead, 
with the aid of quotations from classic works, describes 
the age in which the King’s plan originated, explains his 
motives in proposing it, and relates it to other plans for 
the federation of Europe. His reprint of Dr. Hale’s 
address on the Great Design is an interpretation of it in 
the light of English and American history. 


Our Navat War witn France. By Gardner W. 
Allen. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1909. 323 pages. Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. Allen describes the naval hostilities between the 
United States and France at the end of the eighteenth 
century, which amounted practically to a three years’ war, 
although no declaration of it was made by either country. 
He deals with a period that is so obscure that it has 
sometimes puzzled the courts to tell how to apply the 
laws of war to it; but, by force of exhaustive research 
and clear exposition, he has made its leading features 
plain. The story of it, however, is necessarily full of 
details of actions between frigates, battles between priva- 
teers or the seizures of merchantmen. The work inci- 
dentally throws light upon the construction of the first 
United States navy, a navy that, by the way, was much 
reduced after the war was over. The author supports 
his statements by evidence taken from government docu- 
ments and the contemporary press. Portraits of fighting 
ships and men accompany the text. The appendix con- 
tains a short but valuable bibliography of the subject, 
extracts from treaties and decrees, lists of vessels and 
names of commanding officers. 


Toistoy’s Emsiems. By Walter Walsh. London: 
C. W. Daniel, 3 Amen Corner, E. C. Paper, 121 pages. 
Price sixpence, net. 


In his foreword to this little book Mr. Walsh says 
that he has always taken peculiar pleasure in Tolstoy’s 
Kmblems. He has here collected and classified them for 
the benefit of others, and he hopes that they may serve 
as a good introduction to Tolstoy’s works themselves. 
“« They furnish the whole gospel of Tolstoy.” 
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International Arbitration and Peace Lecture Bureau, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston. 

The following persons may be secured to give ad- 

dresses before public meetings, churches, schools and 


EVERYLAND 


The new magazine for boys and girls offers a prize of fifty dollars 
($50) for the best story dealing with international peace. The 
story must be for boys and girls between the ages of ten and four- 
teen years. It must be in the hands of the publisher not later than 
May 3. It must contain from 4,000 to 5,000 words, and must be 
a story and not asermon. Acceptable stories that do not win the 
prize will be purchased at regular rates. 

The editors wish to call attention to the fact that the time limit 
has been changed from October } to May }, and that the amount of 
the prize has been increased from $25 to $50. 

Send manuscript clearly written or typewritten, with stamps for 


turn, t 
ee EVERYLAND 
Care of M. H. LEAVIS, WEST MEDFORD, MASS. 





WORLD-PETITION TO THE THIRD 
HAGUE CONFERENCE 


Petition-blanks and “ Appeal to Educators” sent 
free on receipt of request addressed to 


Miss A. B. ECKSTEIN 
29 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





PACIFIC COAST AGENCY 
OF THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
DEPOSITORY OF PEACE LITERATURE. 
ROBERT C. ROOT, Representative. 
SEVERANCE BuILDING, Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
203 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
405 Cooper Building, Denver 


2A Park Street, Boston 

1505 Penn. Avenue, Washington 

414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis 

618 Peyton Building, Spokane 202 Swetiand Building, Portland 

2142 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley 238 Douglas Bidg., Los Angeles. 
Send to any addresg above for Agency Manual free. 





NEW ENGLAND SANITARIUM, 
MELROSE, MASS. 


In Middlesex Fells, a beautiful park of 3,500 acres, seven miles from 
Boston, an ideal home for invalids. Circular sent free. References, 
Everett O. Fisk, Boston; Roswell S. Douglass, Brookline. 





NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS 


An important factor in peace negotiations 
Count Witte, Russian Peace Commissioner, and Baron Kaneko, Japan’s 
secret representative in America, were kept posted through newspaper 
clippings furnished by the Argus Press Clipping Bureau. 


What Interests You 


Can be supplied from American and foreign publications to your entire 
satisfaction. Any topic, any name. 
Terms: $5 per hundred, $35 per 1,000 clippings. 


ARGUS PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


352 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
OTTO SPENGLER, Director 
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other organizations, on international arbitration and 
peace. Those wishing their services should communi- 
cate directly with them as to dates and terms. 


Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marlboro St., Boston. 
Rev. A. Eugene Bartlett, 2024 Washington Boulevard, Chicago. 
Rev. Charies E. Beals, 31 Beacon St., Boston. 

Raymond L. Bridgman, State House, Boston. 

E. Howard Brown, New Sharon, Iowa. 

Arthur Deerin Call, Hartford, Conn. 

W. C. Dennis, State Department, Washington. 

Rev. Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Miss Anna B. Eckstein, 30 Newbury Street, Boston. 

Rev. Bradley Gilman, Canton Corner, Mass. 

Rev. J. J. Hall, D. D., Fayetteville, N. C. 

Prof. Benjamin H. Hibbard, Ames, Ia. 

Hamilton Holt, 130 Fulton Street, New York. 

Rev. William G. Hubbard, Goldsboro, N. C. 

K. S. Inui, Japanese Lecturer, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Louis P. Lochner, 414 North Henry Street, Madison, Wis. 
Edwin D. Mead, 20 Beacon St., Boston. 

Lucia Ames Mead, 39 Newbury St., Boston. 

Dr. Ernst Richard, Columbia University, New York. 

Dr. Sylvester F. Scovel, Wooster University, Wooster, Ohio. 
George T. Smart, D. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 

Dr. Homer B. Sprague, 809 Grand View, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, 31 Beacon St., Boston. 

Rev. James L. Tryon, 31 Beacon Street, Boston. 


_ — -_<~—>-- 


Branches andjAuxiliaries of the American Peace Society. 
BRANCHES. 
Tue PEACE SOCIETY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
414 Severance Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dr. William V. Coffin, President. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary. 
Tue UtTan PEACE Socrety, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Ex-Gov. John C. Cutler, President. 
J. M. Sjodahl, Secretary. 
THe New York ITALIAN PEACE SOCIETY, 
Hon. A. Zucca, President. 
Giovani Daniele, Secretary, 2039 First Ave., N. Y. 
THE CONNECTICUT PEACE Society, Hartford, Conn. 
Arthur Deerin Call, President. 
Rev. R. W. Roundy, Secretary, 
THE CLEVELAND PEACE Society, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dr. Charles F. Thwing, President. 
Mrs. H. E. Hollingshead, Secretary. 
THE BUFFALO PEACE Society, Buffalo, N. Y. 
J. N. Larned, President. 
Frank F. Williams, Secretary. 
THE PEACEMAKERS OF WASHINGTON, Seattle, Wash. 
Charles F. Whaley, President. 
C. W. Scarff, Secretary. 
AUXILIARIES. 


THE KANSAS STATE PEACE Society, Wichita, Kansas. 
Prof. W. P. Trueblood, President. 
Orman Emery, Secretary. 
NEWYORK GERMAN-AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, New York,N.Y. 
Dr. Ernst Richard, President, 12 West 103d Street. 
Theodor Meyer, Secretary, 444 Broome St. 
Henry Feldman, Treasurer, 2835 Third Ave. 
t ARBITRATION AND PEACE SOCIETY OF CINCINNATI, 
121 East Ninth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dean William P. Rogers, President. 
E. D. Lyon, Secretary. 
THe Texas STATE PEACE Society, Waco, Texas. 
Dr. S. P. Brooks, President. 
John K. Strecker, Jr., Secretary. 
THE INTERCOLLEGIATE PEACE ASSOCIATION, 
Prof. Elbert Russell, President, Richmond, Ind. 
George Fulk, Secretary, Cerro Gordo, Ill. 
THE ASSOCIATION OF COSMOPOLITAN CLUBS, 
George W. Nasmyth, President, 
110 Highland Place, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Heber E. Griffith, Secretary-Treasurer, 
140 College Avenue, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Louis P. Lochner, Recording Secretary, 
915 University Avenue, Madison, Wis. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AmERI- 
cAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
war is contrary to the spirit of Christianity and of all true 
religion and morality, shall have for its object to illustrate the 
inconsistency of war with this spirit, to show its baleful 
influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to devise 
means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 

Art. III. All persons desirous of promoting peace on 
earth and goodwill towards men may become members of 
this society. 

Art. IV. Every annual member of the Society shall pay a 
yearly contribution of one dollar; the payment of five dollars 
a year shall constitute one a sustaining member ; the payment 
of twenty-five dollars at one time shall constitute any person 
a life member. 

Art. V. Branch Societies shall be formed on the following 
basis: The members of the Branch Societies shall be members 
of the American Peace Society. The membership fee in Branch 
Societies shall be one dollar a year. One-half of the member- 
ship fee in the Branch Societies shall be paid to the American 
Peace Society, in return for which the ADVOCATE OF PEACE 
shall be furnished to the members of the Branch Societies. 

Art. VI. The Presidents of the State Branch Societies shall 
be ez-officiis Vice-Presidents of the American Peace Society. 

Art. VII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not more than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. VIII. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. IX. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any i oe: poration 


Publications of the American Peace Society, 


The Teaching of History in the Public Schools with 
Reference to War and Peace.— Report of a Committee 
of three appointed by the American Peace Society. 28 
pages. Price 5 cts. each; $3.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

Tolstoy’s Letter on the Russo-Japanese War.—48 pages 
and cover. Price, postpaid, 10 cts. 

War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By Augustine Jones, LL. 
B. Third edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $3.00 per hundred. 

Freedom of Commerce in Time of War.—By James L. Tryon, 
With a letter by Judge L. E. Chamberlain, President of 
Massachusetts State Board of Trade. $1.50 per hundred, 

Economic Facts for Practical People.— By Lucia Ames 
Mead. Price 75 cts. per hundred. 

The Limitation of Armaments.— The Position of the United 
States at the Hague Conference. By Edwin D. Mead. 28 
pages. Price 5 cts. percopy. $3.00 per hundred. 

Historic Development of the Peace Idea.—By Benjamin F. 
Trueblood. Price 5 cts. per copy; $3.50 per hundred. 


The Mission of the United States of America in the Cause 
of Peace. — By Vavid J. brewer of the U. S. Supreme 
Court. Address before the New Jersey State Bar Asso- 
ciation June 12, 1909. 20 pages. 5 cts. per copy. 

A Primer of the Peace Movement. — By Lucia Ames Mead. 
A valuable compendium of statistics, arguments, facts, 
etc., 26 pages. Price 5 cts.; $4 per hundred. 

A Solemn Review of the Custom of War. — By Noah Wor- 
cester, D. D. A reprint of the pamphlet first published 
in 1814. 24 pages. Price 5 cts.; $3 per hundred. 

Dymond’s Essay on War. — With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 

War from the Christian Point of View.— By Ernest How- 
ardCrosby. Revisededition. $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Case for Limitation of Armaments. — By Benjamin F. 
Trueblood. Reprinted from the American Journal of In- 
ternational Law. 16 pages. 5 cts. each; $3.50 per hundred. 

History of the American Peace Society and its Work. — 
16 pages. Price 5 cts. per copy. 

The Absurdities of Militarism.— By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
12 pages. Price $1.50 per hundred. Third edition. 

An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 
with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Interparliamentary Union and its Work. — By Rev. J 
L. Tryon. 8 pages. 3 cts. each, $1.50 per hundred. 

A Periodic Congress of the Nations, with list of Congresses 
held.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 12 pages. 5 
cts. each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The Cost of War.—Giving approximate loss in men, in money, 
in destruction of property, and in indirect economic waste. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 16 pages. 5 cts. per 
copy. $3.00 per hundred. 

International Arbitration at the Opening of the Twentieth 
Century.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages. 
Price 5 cts. each. $3.50 per hundred, postpaid. 

Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
jamin F, Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 

The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5cts. each. $3.00 per hundred, 

The War System; Its History, Tendency, and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion. — By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cts., prepaid. 

Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D 
8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.50 per hundred, postpaid. 

William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pages with cover. 
5 cts. each, or $3.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 

How the Sunday Schools May Aid the Peace Movement. — 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 4 pages. Price 450 cts. per 
hundred, postpaid. 

A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No. 1. 20 cts. per hundred. 
The Cherry Festival of Naumburg. — Letter Leaflet No, 4. 

Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Washington’s Anti-militarism. — Letter Leaflet No. 6. 
4 pages. Price 50 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Coals of Fire.—By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ 
Africa Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
30 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

The Christ of the Andes.—8 pages. 
per hundred, postpaid. 

The First Hague Conference and its Results.—8 pages. 2 
cts. each, $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 

Hymns for Peace Meetings.—6 pages. 5 cts. each. 
per dozen. 

Some Fallacies of Militarism. — By Rev. Charles E. 
son, D. D. 8 pages. Price $1.25 per hundred. 
Teaching Patriotism and Justice. — By Lucia Ames Mead. 

Price $2 00 per hundred. 

Is Japan a Menace to the United States? By Rev. J. H. 
DeForest, thirty-three years a missionary in Japan. 12 
pages. $2.00 per hundred. 

War Facts — Peace Facts.— 2 pages. Valuable for distribu- 
tion at public meetings. 50 cts. per hundred. 


Illustrated. $1.25 


35 cts. 


Jeffer- 
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A MONTHLY JOURNAL OP THE 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE MOVEMENT. 
Price, One Dollar a Year. In Clubs of 
ten or more, 50 Cents a Year. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The American Peace Society, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston. 


PEACE PUBLICATIONS | 


FOR SALE BY THE 
American Peace Society. 


Prices Include Postage. 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
the Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New edition, cloth, 65 cts. 


SUMNER’S ADDRESSES ON 
WAR. Tue True GRANDEUR OF 
Nations, THE War SystTEM OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS, 
and Tar Duet BETWEEN FRANCE 
anp GERMANY: The three in one 
volume. Price, 65 cts. 


THE HAGUE PEACE CONFER- 
ENCES OF 1899 AND 1907. 
By James Brown Scott. Two 
large vols. Price, $5.00 net. 


TEXTS OF THE PEACE CON- 
FERENCES AT THE HAGUE, 
1899 AND 1907. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by James Brown 
Scott. Prefatory Note by Elihu 
Root. 447 pages. Price, $2.00. 


CHANNING’S DISCOURSES ON 
WAR. Containing Dr. Channing’s 
Addresses on War, with extracts 
from discourses and letters on the 
subject. Price, 65 cts. 


ARBITRATION AND THE 
HAGUE COURT. By Hon. John 
W. Foster. A concise manual of 
the chief features of the arbitra- 
tion movement. Price, $1.00. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBU- 
NALS: A collection of the Schemes 
which have been proposed. Adds 
a long list of instances of interna- 
tional settlements by arbitral courts 
and commissions. By W. Evans 
Darby, LL.D. Cloth, over 900 
pages. Price, $3.50. 


THE ETHICS OF FORCE. By 
H. E. Warner. Price, 60 cts. 


THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


THE NEWER IDEALS OF 
PEACE. By Jane Addams. 
Price, $1.25. 


THE TWO HAGUE CONFER- 
ENCES. By William I. Hull, 
Professor of History in Swarth- 
more College. 516 pages. Price, 
$1.65 A fine account of the work 
and results of the two Conferences. 


THE FUTURE OF WAR. By 
John de Bloch. Preface by W. T. 
Stead. The sixth volume of Mr. 
Bloch’s great work on “ The Future 
of War,” containing all his proposi- 
tions, summaries of arguments, and 
conclusions. Price, 65 cts. 


THE FEDERATION OF THE 
WORLD. By Benjamin F. True- 
blood. Third Edition. Two new 
chapters. 227 pages. Price, 75 cts. 


A LEAGUE OF PEACE. By 
Andrew Carnegie. The Rectorial 
Address delivered by Mr. Carnegie 
to the students of the University 
of St. Andrews the 17th of Octo- 
ber, 1905. 47 pages. Price, 10 cts. 


THE HUMAN HARVEST. By 
David Starr Jordan. Cloth. $1.00. 


TOLSTOY AND HIS MESSAGE. 
By Ernest Howard Crosby. Cloth. 
Price, 50 cts. 


THE MORAL DAMAGE OF 
WAR. By Rev. Walter Walsh. 
Revised Edition. A powerful ar- 
raignment of war from the moral 
point of view. Fresh, vigorous, 
courageous, 462 pages. 75 cts. 


THE ARBITER IN COUNCIL. 
A Compendium of Argument and 
Information on the Peace Move- 
ment, in the form of a Seven Days’ 
Discussion of a group of friends. 
567 pages. Price, $1.25. 


PATRIOTISM AND INTERNA- 
TIONALISM. By Lucia Ames 
Mead. A Manual for Teachers. 
Containing Material for Programs 
for May 18, etc. Price, 20 cts. 


WORLD ORGANIZATION. By 
R. L. Bridgman. Price, 69 cts. 


WAR INCONSISTENT WITH 
THE RELIGION OF JESUS 
CHRIST. By David L.~Dodge. 
A reprint of the first two pamphlets 
published in this Country in the 
Interests of Peace. Price, 65 cts. 


January, 1910. 


GARRISON THE NON- 
RESISTANT. By Ernest H. 
Crosby. Price, 50 cts. 

THE LIMITATION OF ARMA- 
MENTS. By Senator d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant. Paper pre- 
sented to the Interparliamentary 
Conference at London, July, noes. 
5 cts. to cover postage. 


REPORT OF THE NEW YORK 
NATIONAL PEACE CON. 
GRESS, held in 1907. 478 pages. 
Handsomely printed and illustrated. 
Paper, 75 cts. Cloth, $1.50 

REPORT OF THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA STATE PEACE CON- 
GRESS, held in May, 1908. 222 
pages. Price, 65 cts. 

AMONG THE WORLD’S PEACE 
MAKERS. By Hayne Davis. An 
account of the Interparliamentary 
Union and its work, with sketches 
of eminent members of the Union. 
Price, cloth, $1. Paper, 75 cts. 


Report of the Thirteenth Universal 
Peace Congress.— Held at Boston in 
1904. 350 pages. A most valuable 
document for all peace workers and 
students of the cause. Price, 10 cts. 

The Results of the Second Hague Con- 
ference.— By Benjamin F Trueblood. 
8 pages. 3 cts. each. $1.25 per hundred. 

The Churches and the Peace Move- 
ment.— By Rev. James L. Tryon. 4 
pages. Price, 50 cts. per hundred. 

Shall Any National Dispute be Reserved 
from Arbitration? — By Hon. J.H. Ral- 
ston. 8 pages. $1.00 per hundred. 

The Conditions of Peace Between the 
East and the West.—By J.H.DeForest, 
D.D. 16 pages $2.50 per hundred. 

The Moral Damage of War to the 
School Child.— By Rev. Walter Walsh. 
8 pages. 75 cts. per hundred. 

Arbitration, but Not Armaments.— By 
Prof. William I. Hull. Price, $1.25 
per hundred. 
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